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68 %o of THE ROTARIAN 


circulation in the United 
States is in towns under 
yewelelele te) Jb W-Vele)k 


N. matter what you have to sell—from ash trays to 
airplanes, from pencils to pianos—your biggest 
market is Main Street. 


And you can reach the cream of this market of 
millions effectively and economically with THE ROTARIAN. 


Of its 174,854 total net paid circulation*, 159,946 is within 





the United States. Of these, more than 68% are in towns 
under 25,000 population—an alert audience of key execu- 
tives—presidents, owners, general managers of thriving 
businesses—professional men—leaders in their communities 


re Be hao: Dene —with an average cnnual income of well over $7,000. 


16,831 Executives read 



































REVISTA ROTARIA 


They have what it takes to buy what you sell. 


ee ee Se ae And they read THE ROTARIAN—unbhurriedly, at home— 
American—REVISTA ROTARIA not just because it’s their own publication, but because of 
onic —— Magy reg the scope and quality of its editorial content. With out- 
ecutives in 20 countries from standing contributors such as John Erskine, Rupert Hughes, 
Mexico to the Argentine a abe ° 

rota pte Pl gli A Ait Walter B. Pitkin, Channing Pollock, H. G. Wells, and others 


tiser can afford to overlook. 





st-tole Moh 4 
men who 


influence people 


* 174,854 net paid circulation (December, 
1941, issue) according to A. B. C. statement. 


of like calibre, it’s easy to see why Rotarians want to read 
THE ROTARIAN—and why it’s one of the most widely 
quoted publications in America today. 


let us give you some of the surprising facts and figures about the reading 
habits and buying power of these ROTARIAN readers. Left us show you 


how you can sell your product fo these executives of Main Street. 


tHe Rotarian 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE e e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘Little Lessons’ Approved 
3y RODOLFO MICHELS 

Ambassador of Chile 

Washington, D. C. 

I wish to express to you my deep 
appreciation for the space given to 
Chile [Little Lessons on Latin America] 
in the April Rorarian and for the article 
Playing ‘Pan-America’ [March issue]. 
Rotary International has done a great 
deal of good, constructive work in the 
field of international friendship, and 
every contribution to goodwill and re- 
ciprocal understanding among the na- 
tions of the Americas is especially use- 
ful at this time. May I express the 
hope that nothing will hinder you from 
continuing such articles as you have 
given me the pleasure of examining. 






Re: Student Exchange 

By H. H. BLopcett, M.D., Rotarian 

Physician and Surgeon 

Beverly Hills, California 

I am sorry I did not get this picture 
to you in time for consideration in the 
layout of the interesting article by 
Stephen Duggan in the April RorTarIian. 
It was taken.while my son, Julian (sec- 
ond from left), was in Uruguay as the 
first youth-exchange student from Dis- 
trict 107, and shows the families of 
Montevideo Rotarian Dr. B. Julio Bauza 








(sitting at right) and Walter Friling. 
Dr. Bauza is one of the foremost physi- 


cians of Uruguay. He and his family 
were among Julian’s principal hosts and 
companions while he was in Montevideo. 
Julian lived at the home of Christopher 
Coates, one of the sons of Don Heri- 
berto Coates, who was one of the most 
distinguished Rotarians in all South 
America. 


No Jitters at Santa Barbara 
According to W. S. Brown, Rotarian 
Forest Service 
Santa Barbara, California 

Congratulations to Rotarian James H. 

Parkes for his No Jitters letter in the 

April Rotarian [see Talking It Over]. 

There are no jitters in this city of some 

40,000 fronting the Pacific for its entire 

length. 

In view of the fact that among our 
thousands of tourists there are many 

Rotarians from all parts visiting us an- 
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nually, I am rather surprised that The | 
Scratchpad Man has not paid us a visit | 
to assure THE ROTARIAN that our pep and | 
morale are higher than ever. ... Even | 
with a considerable number of our Club 
already on active duty with the armed 
forces, our membership number is being | 
maintained and all are occupied with | 
war work of one kind or another. A | 
survey made at our last meeting showed 





Photo: © British Combine 


that defense bonds and stamps _ pur- 
chased to date reached an approximate 
average of $1,000 a member. 
Following our famous “bombing” in- | 
cident, “fifth columnists” of a_ sort 
spread the news that hundreds of peo- 
ple were leaving this favored spot of the 
West. This rumor has been spiked as 
false and malicious by an actual survey 
conducted by our leading newspaper of 
recent gas, light, and telephone connec- | 
tions, which shows a substantial in- | 
crease rather than a decrease in number | ‘i 
of homes and residents, barring a few | June Rotarian 
hundred Japanese whom it was thought 
better to send farther inland. 
Yes! We are “thumbs up,” 
cent in Santa Barbara 
ters! 


“Down under,” in Australia, they 
- are digging in for war. What that 
means to the 7 million people, and 
to the 90 Rotary Clubs, of this antip- 
odean continent will be told in text 


and pictures in your— 


Inter-American unity is not a 
100 per- | 





dream, but perfectly possible, for 


one ideali des the “I 
More Grownups Go to School cease Pervedes ME long 


Notes BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Public Relations 
National Education Assn. of U. S. | Alfaro, former President of the 
Washington, D.C. 
The article Where Grownups Go to 
School, by Grace Mclllrath Ellis [March 
ROTARIAN], is very interesting and re- 
ports a practice rapidly growing 
throughout the United States. All of 
us can hope that the future of our coun- 
try offers the same possibility of citizen 
discussion of its principal problems. Al- 
though many of the problems discussed | | 
in adult schools are primarily thought | June Rotarian 
of as personal, and many actually are, 
no mature group can meet together long 
without consideration of affairs which 
concern them in common. 


continent.” Thus writes Ricardo J. 


Republic of Panama (the land 
which Simon Bolivar first suggested 
Pan-Americanism more than a cen- 


tury ago), in your— 


Among the many other features, 
Richard C. Hedke, Chairman of the 


| 
Caption Erroneous | 1942 Convention Committee, will 
| 


Informs FRANK EDWARDS 

Indian Agent, Former Rotarian 

Kenora, Ontario, Canada 

On page 32 of Canada Keeps Faith 
with Its Indians, by James Montagnes | 
[March RorariaAn], is a picture of a 
treaty payment with the caption: “The 
paymaster (left) makes notes while the | 
doctor (center) asks about any illnesses | 
in the family.” 

This is an error. The man on the 
left is Hector Angus, my clerk, and I 
am seated in the center. The Indian 
seated at my left is Ex-Chief Jim Wil- 
liamson of the Rat Portage Band in this 


give a last-minute preview of 


Rotary’ s wartime international Con- 


vention in Toronto, June 21! to 25, 


in your— 
June 
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Agency. He served in the last war in 
Canada, England, and France, and re- 
ceived the General Service and Victory 
Medals. The photo was taken at Lac 
Seul Indian Reserve northeast of Ken- 
ora on June 24, 1927, by an official pho- 
tographer of the Canadian Government. 

. Our doctor was not shown in the 
RoraRiaAn photograph. .. . 

I am a former Rotarian and a Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Kenora. 
I miss my weekly meetings and the 
good fellowship. However, I manage to 
attend occasionally as a guest. ... 


A ‘Rotary Ann’ Some Day! 
Hopes RutH RALSTON 
Daughter of Rotarian 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Unlike “A Future Rotarian” [see Some 
Day I'll Be in Rotary, March Rotarian], 
unfortunately I'll never be a Rotarian, 
but I hope some day to be a “Rotary 
Ann” as well as a Rotarian’s daughter! 

Rotary dates back further in our fam- 
ily than I do. When I was at school— 
in Hamilton, Ontario, our home—Thurs- 
day luncheons brought my _ favorite 
dishes, for Dad was at Rotary. Thurs- 
day evenings, Dad always had a new 
joke to tell, and as I grew older, I looked 
forward to the “reports” on the meet- 
ing—what the speaker had to say, where 
visitors were from, etc. 

By the time high school came, I was 
reading THE RoTARIAN—not cover to 
cover as I do now, but as an excellent 
source of material for my compositions. 
I confess I even copied whole para- 
graphs! And the debate material was 
always current. 

Dad will shortly complete ten years 
of 100 percent attendance, and I have 
been his chauffeur to many “make-ups.” 
One thing I’ve noted: Rotarians all look 
alike. I can always spot the first one 
out of a meeting when I’m waiting. 
He’s usually about 50, well dressed, and 
with a_ pleased-with-the-whole-world 
look. He always speaks pleasantly to 
the doorman. And when I ask the door- 
man if the Rotary meeting is over, I 
always get a smile with the answer, 
even if he has been scowling at me for 
blocking the parking space a minute 
before. 

For years I have been reading of 
international Conventions and day- 
dreamed of going to one far away. This 
year I will be able to go to Toronto, 
Canada! I am planning to try out my 
“Little Lessons” [see page 4] on some 
patient Latin-American friends. I'll be 
looking for Scoopy and The Scratchpad 
Man, for photography is my pet hobby. 

Even though I cannot be a Rotarian, 
Rotary has had a great influence on my 
life. 


Handshake from an Old Friend 

For CLeve F, ADAMS 

Author, Former Rotarian 

Glendale, California 

It is odd that after ten years away 
from Rotary I should still feel its in- 
fluence. Your sending me the March 
RoTaRIAN with Dr, Phelps’ comment on 
my book The Black Door is like a hand- 
shake from an old friend. Odd, too, 
that once I had aspirations to become 
a Rorarian contributor. As I recall it, 
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that was in the early days of my writ- 
ing career, which probably would never 
have begun at all had I not been a Ro- 
tarian and appointed editor of the Cul- 
ver City, California, Rotary Club’s little 
weekly gossip sheet. .. . 


Everybody Didn't Know 

Says RICHARD ASPINALL, Rotarian 

Educator 

Morgantown, West Virginia 

In his column in the April issue 
“Billy” Phelps says, “Pearl Buck’s 
Dragon Seed is one of the best books 
she has written. As everybody ought 
to know, she was born in Virginia, and 
taken to China when she was a few 
minutes old.” 

Pearl Buck was born in Hillsboro, 
West Virginia, and to some of us that 
is a good deal different from Virginia. 


Bouquet from Britain 
By Tom Benson, Rotarian 
Dairy Products 
Wimbledon, England 

I read THE ROTARIAN with very great 
interest every month and pass it on to 
friends, who also enjoy it tremendously. 
The remarkable and beautiful front cov- 
ers you get month after month are very 
appealing, and don’t the children love 
them, with the dogs, etc., on, and, by 
the way, adults do, too... . 

I hope we shall soon be out of this 
nightmare and be able to meet again 
at the Assemblies and Conventions as in 
years gone by. 


50 Clubs a Year Saluted 

By ARCHIBALD LarrD, Rotarian 

Major, M.C., Air Base Headquarters 

Langley Field, Virginia 

This bit of Rotary news may be added 
to the ever-increasing rdle Rotary Clubs 
are playing in a world at war [see Ro- 
tary Reporter, page 48]. A year ago, 
while serving as President of the Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania, Rotary Club, I was 
inducted into the Army. To set an ex- 
ample of attendance to the other mem- 
bers of the Club and at the same time 
attempt to continue my record of 100 
percent, which was then four years 
without a miss, I attended Rotary Club 
meetings in every community near 
which my organization was stationed. 
The result: I have attended Rotary 
meetings in 25 Districts from South Car- 


~ 


~ 





“IF YOU ask me, I think it’s just about time 
that this firm bought a ladder for us!” 


olina to Massachusetts and as far West 
as Missouri, and have seen how more 
than 50 Rotary Clubs carry on. Inck. 


dentally, I have not missed a meeting 
while in military service. 

On many occasions I took one or more 
enlisted men or officers with me ag my 
guests. At all times we were greeted 
most cordially and when on maneuverg 
it seemed as though we receive: More 
attention than we rightfully deseryeg 

Occasionally the journey to the moo. 
ing was made by air, and not seldom + 
or more miles were covered hy ¢ 
under most trying conditions. Thor 
were disappointments, too. On one op. 
casion I drove 68 miles hampered by , 
late start, becoming involved with ay 
Army convoy for 30 miles, then a de 
tour, a venture over a road marked 
closed, and, when I finally reached the 
town, was heartbroken to learn the 
meeting had been held the night before: 


An Ideal Country Doctor 
Described by ELMER REEVES, Rotarian 
Proprietor, Waverly Nursery 
Waverly, Iowa 

I want to commend you for the trib. 
ute William Lyon Phelps paid to Way. 
erly’s Dr. W. A. Rohlfe in the February 
Rotarian [see Billy Phelps Speaking), 
An honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Waverly at the time of his death 
last year, he was an ideal country doe. 
tor—starting with a team of roan ponies 
with which he travelled the roads night 
and day for many years and then when 
the auto came into use on a wider range, 
he ministered to an unusual number of 
sufferers with his quick and accurate 
hand. Whether it was in the home of 
sickness where he could comfort or in 
a case of bereavement where he could 
give unobtrusive comfort, he never 
failed. He led in such enterprises as 
the building of a hospital, work with 
the Boy Scouts, ete. My autographed 
copy of his book is one of my priceless 
treasures. 

I am glad for the success of Rotary. 
It is one of the big interests that will 
make this world a good place in which 
to live. 


‘Billy’ Phelps—Kindness Dispenser 
By Mrs. RICHARD T’.. TOBIN 
Wife of Rotarian 
Derby, Connecticut 

William Lyon Phelps’ lustrum [see 
March Rotarian, Billy Phelps Speaking] 
prompts me to tell an unknown story of 
his kindliness. 

A young Polish maid, Julia, who was 
in my employ bought a daily news- 
paper regularly although she had ac- 
cess to our local papers and to the 
New York Times. One day I asked her 
why she did this and her answer was 
that she enjoyed reading the “funnies 
and Professor Phelps’ syndicated arti- 
cle.” That combination was amusing in 
the case of the funnies and amazing in 
the case of Professor Phelps, as she had 
never even attended high school. 

However, a few days later I realized 
how much she was absorbing from these 
articles when she brought me her paper 
and asked me to read the column, with 
the comment that it expressed exactly 
how she felt about her work—Professor 
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gested that he would send Julia an au- 


pe her joy knew no bounds and she re- 
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Phelps had beautifully shown how we 
may ‘glorify any job by bringing to it 
the best that is in us. 

For years I had attended Professor 
Phelps lectures and I knew from nu- 
merous stories that he had told us how 
touched he would be with the exempli- 
fcation of his little sermon by this 
humble girl, so I wrote him of the in- 
cident. . . . Professor Phelps was even 
more affected than I had expected, and 
in his charming letter to me he sug- 


tographed copy of one of his books. 

When I told Julia what I had done, 
quested that the book be addressed to 
her so that she might save the paper 
on which he had written her name. The 
book arrived in due time with it’s dedi- 
cation “To my friend Julia.” Immedi- 
ately she wrote him a note of thanks. 
How I wanted to read that note, but I 
felt that that was her personal touch 
with her great hero and for his eyes 
alone. 

Of course, this is only one more proof 
of the great understanding and the hu- 
man sympathy of everybody’s dear 
friend Professor Phelps, he who said 
that he did not try to “teach his stu- 
dents, but only to decorate the walls of 
their minds.” 


Sing It Lower 

Suggests Puitip C. NAsH, Rotarian 

President, University of Toledo 

Toledo, Ohio 

“Billy” Phelps’ review of Edward S. 
Delaplaine’s biography of Francis Scott 
Key in the April Rotarian struck a re- 
sponsive chord with me, for only a 
short time ago at a luncheon we were 
discussing The Star-Spangled Banner 
and a number of questions came up that 
defied answer. When was it written? 
What happened to Fort McHenry fol- 
lowing a night of bombardment? How 
did Francis Scott Key, the composer, get 
on board a British ship? When did the 
song become America’s official national 
anthem? 

In September, 1814, Fort McHenry 
withstood the bombardment, and the 
British fleet and forces gave up the at- | 
tempt to take Baltimore. Key, a young | 
lawyer of Frederick, Maryland, who 
watched the bombardment and the next 
day wrote The Star-Spangled Banner, 
was aboard the British ship under a flag 
of truce, to arrange the release of Dr. 
Beanes, a friend of his, who had been 
taken prisoner at Washington. 

It was not until 1931 that an Act of 
Congress made the song the official na- 
tional anthem. 

Many thousands of Rotary Club mem- 
bers sing this song, and undoubtedly 
would sing it more easily if it were not 
written, almost invariably, in the key of 
B flat, which makes the high note an F. 
This is fine for a few trained singers, 
but for most of us it is impossible. 

A few years ago, Earle Scott Smith, 
Past President of the Rotary Club of To- 
ledo, transposed the song to the key of 
G, two notes lower. In this key it is 
within the compass of both men and 
women and for group singing Mr. Smith 














feels that it is superior to the usual ver- 
sion. For band [Continued on page 58] 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 


Rotary Meets; (S) Summer: (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS FOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


MONTREAL 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada General Brock 


Rotary meets Tuesday 
HAMILTON, Ont Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


CARDY 


DIRECTION VERNON G 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mer. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 
Parking handy. 500 outside rooms. H. B. Klingensmith, 


Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12:15. 


SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 
CONNECTICUT 

DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN. 120 Clean, Comfortable 
Rooms. Quality Food a Brown, 


Moderate Prices 


Manager-Owner. RM Wed., 12:15 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 












GUEST ROOMS 


Rotary meets 
Wednesdays, 12:30 


WILLARD HOTEL 
~<dB H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 
SS WASHINGTON.D.C. 











FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT. 
located. Air-conditioned. Every 
shower bath. Rates from $2.50. 
MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hectel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


Largest, finest, best 
room with tub and 
Chas, B. Griner, Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 











ILLINOIS (Continued) 








=] 
HOTEL SHERMAN 

CHICAGO | 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 


for over twenty-five years 
e e os ! 








Luncheon on Tuesday i 
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LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels, John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed 12:15. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SPRINGFIELD—HOTEL KIMBALL. Caters to Rotarians 


with friendly hospitality Convenient location—Excellent 


service, $3.85 single; $6.05-$6.60 double, RM Fri., 12:15 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUVIS—HOTEL LENNOX. Newest downtown 22 
floors of modern comfort. Air conditioned throughout, 2 res- 
taurants and bar. Wm. F. Victor, Mgr. Rates: Bu. $3.00 up, 
ST. LOVIS—HOTEL MAYFAIR. 350 rooms—all with private 
bath—all air-conditioned—all noise-proofed—and al! with radio 
3 restaurants, bar. Chas. Heiss, Mgr Eu $3.00 up 
NEW JERSEY 


Central on the beach. 
Health-baths, 


ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS 
Excellent table, both plans, Card-rooms 


Truly ‘‘a resort within a resort.’ Waiter J. Buzby. Ine, 
NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY-—BARBIZON-PLAZA New at Central 
Park (6th Ave. and 58th St Rates: from $3 single, $5 
double. Continental breakfast included Booklet RP 


NEW YORK CITY——-PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 


St. (near Fifth Ave 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


attention, 
Mgr. 


Rotarians receive pecia 
George H. Newton 










NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. J. 


Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. 

OHIO 

CINCINNAT!I—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some 1est rooms air- 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs 12:15. 


GRANVILLE—THE GRANVILLE INN & GOLF COURSE. INC 
Ohio’s smartest small hotel Exce! t commodations 
Eu. $2.50 and up. 18 hole course 


PENNSYLVANIA 


le ' r 
J. R. You Manager 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


N > 8 ti BS 2 84 PP 88 


Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


oe ee 


Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 





TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,'’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown lo 


cation, air-conditioned, RM Tues., 12:15. 
TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Excellent Cui 
Heart of Business District, Sensible Prices. J, E 
Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 


sine. In 
Barrett, 





A TRAVELLING GUIDE FOR ROTARIANS 


Rotarians are a travelling sort of folk, and when they travel they like to 
visit good hotels. They have accepted this directory as their hotel guide. 
. . . When stopping in your town or city, will they find your hotel listed? 
Rates are reasonable. Other information about this Hotel Directory will 
be sent on request to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Speedy Splicing 


A NEW TJlicopress 
SLEEVE for a BETTER— 
QUICKER and MORE ECO- 
NOMICAL WAY OF 
SPLICING WIRE ROPE 


Sea Ts 


=— 





The Nicopress Oval Sleeve il- 
lustrated here was designed 
especially to save time and cut 
the cost of splicing wire rope 
for its many applications in 
industry. 

This Method does away with 
the old slow method of tuck 
splicing ordinarily used for this 
work, 

In making the Nicopress splice, 
the sleeve is slipped over the 
end of the rope, an eye formed, 
and the sleeve compressed on 
the wires with a light, compact, 
hand operated tool. No skilled 
or specially trained help is re- 
quired. The job is so simple and 
easy that even an _ inexpe- 
rienced man can make neat, 
compact splices on most wires 
in less than a minute. 





Nicopress splices are so tight 
that the rope cannot pull out 
of the sleeve. The strength of 
the Nicopress splice exceeds 
the rated breaking strength of 
the wire. 
; At present Nicopress Sleeves 
illustration shows Gre available for splicing air- 
completed splice = » & 
made with Nico- craft cord of 16”, 14", 
press Oval Sleeve and 5(¢” diameter. 


Details and prices on request. 





54”, 346” 





Nicopress 
Note how easily splices 






THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


8100 Superior Ave., Phone EN. 0221 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Fan ~Simd of the Inens 


| 





WHEN Pizarro led his handful of 


| Conquistadors into what is now Peru, 


' he found the oldest and strongest of 
| native American cultures, for it was the 
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center of the Inca Empire. 
Inca power was at 
Cuzco. The seat of 
Spanish power was 
placed at Lima, near 
the sea, and there 
the viceroyalty of 
Spain which covered 
most of the South 
American Continent 
had its center. 

The present Re- 
public of Peru is 
nearly ten times as 
large as the State of 
New York, but has 
only slightly more 
than half the popu- 
lation of the Empire 
State. There are 
three geographic sec- 
tions: the coast, the precipitous Andes 
and its high plateau, and the selva, or 
eastern mountain slope and the lower 
valleys beyond. 

The narrow coast strip is rainfree, but 
irrigation from the rivers that traverse 
it has made it productive of sugar and 
cotton, two export crops. At the north 
is the oil region, centered about Talara. 

The Andes contain rich copper de- 
posits; also gold, silver, and zinc. Here, 
too, are the herds of alpacas and llamas. 
The selva includes the headwaters of 
the Amazon, and is undeveloped. 

Chief seaport of Peru is Callao, not 
far from Lima. The first railroad in 
Peru connected the port city with the 
capital at Lima. Today modern auto 
highways connect the two. Auto roads, 
rapidly becoming all-weather highways, 
also connect Lima with Ecuador to the 
north, Chile to the south, and, by way 
of Arequipa, important center of the 
southern region, with the shores of 
Lake Titicaca on the Peruvian-Bolivian 
border and with the Bolivian highways 
(see Roll On to Buenos Aires, THE Ro- 
TARIAN, January, 1942). A railroad also 
runs from the seacoast to Lake Titicaca; 
another runs from Lima to the Andes. 

Lima, “the City of the Kings,” is the 
capital. The Constitution of 1933 es- 
tablished a democracy of three branches, 
as in the United States. The Cabinet is 
appointed by the President. There are 
21 Departments and two Provinces with 
the status of Departments, comparable 
to States and the District of Columbia 
in the U. S. The heads of these are ap- 
pointed by the national executive power. 

Rotary was established in Peru in 
1921, with the Rotary Club of Lima. On 
April 1, 1942, there were 34 Clubs, with 
approximately 750 members. 

The attention of readers who desire 
to perfect themselves in Spanish is 
called to Revista RotariA, Spanish-lan- 
guage edition of THE ROTARIAN. 


The seat of 





CUANDO PIZARRO lIlev6 su _ puiady 
de conquistadores al interior de |o gy. 
hoy es Pert, encontré la mas antigy, 
y la mas fuerte de las culturas ameyj. 
canas nativas, porque era el centro (do) 
imperio de los Incas. 
La sede del poder jp. 
caico era el Cuzco 
La sede del po 
espanol se establecis 
en Lima, cerca (de! 
mar, y alli tuvo gy 
centro el virreinat 
espanol, que abarca. 
ba la mayor parte 
del continente suda. 


der 


mericano. 
La actual Repi. 
blica del Peri es 


cerca de diez veces 
mayor que el estado 
de Nueva York, pero 
apenas si tiene un 
poco mas que la mi- 
tad de la poblacién 
Existen tres regiones 
geograficas: la Costa, los andes escarpa- 
dos y su altiplanicie, y la Montazia, que 
corresponde al declive oriental de la 
cordillera y a los valles bajos orientales 

La angosta faja de la costa carece de 
lluvia, pero la irrigacién, a base de los 
rios que la cruzan, la ha convertido en 
productora de azucar y algodon, dos 
articulos de exportacién. En el norte 
se encuentra la regién petrolifera alre- 
dedor de Talara. 

En los Andes hay ricos depositos de 
cobre; también oro, plata y zinc. Alli 
también se encuentran rebafios de alpa- 
cas y lamas. La Montajfia, region donde 
nace el Amazonas, esta practicamente 
inexplotada. 

El puerto principal del Pert es el Ca- 
llao, cercano a Lima. El primer fe- 
rrocarril del pais comunic6 dicho puer- 
to con la capital. Hoy los comunican 
modernas carreteras. También carre- 
teras, que rapidamente van haciéndose 
transitables en todo tiempo, comunican 
a Lima con el Ecuador, al norte; con 
Chile, al sur, y, via Arequipa, impor- 
tante centro de la regi6n meridional, con 
el Lago Titicaca, en la frontera peruano- 
boliviana, y con las carreteras bolivianas 
(véase Roll on to Buenos Aires, en THE 
Rotarian de enero de 1942). También 
hay un ferrocarril desde la costa hasta 
el Titicaca. 

Lima, “la Ciudad de los Reyes” es la 
capital. La Constituci6n de 1933 esta- 
bleci6 una democracia con tres poderes, 
como en los Estados Unidos. El Gabi- 
nete lo nombra el Presidente. Existen 
21 departamentos y dos provincias con 
estado legal de departamento, algo pare- 
cido a los estados y distrito federal de 
los Estados Unidos. El poder ejecutivo 
nombra a los jefes de ellos. 

Rotary penetr6 en el Pert en 1921, con 
la fundacién del Rotary Club de Lima. 
Para el primero de abril de 1942 habia 
34 clubes con unos 750 miembros. 


de dicho estado. 
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Speaking of Our Speakers— 





WILLIAM ALLEN White, the “Sage of 
Emporia,” has put his Kansas small 
town in the forefront of journalism 
and political thought. An editorial he 
wrote in 1896 skyrocketed him to fame 
—which he has kept by repeated suc- 
cesses as an editor and writer. 

His fellow Rotarian and journalist, 
CarLos P. RoMuLO, of Manila, The 
Philippines, was not born when Mr. 
WHITE first was acclaimed, but Masor 
ROMULO, now serving on the Bataan 
peninsula, has achieved similar suc- 
cess. Before bombs destroyed his 
establishment, he published four news- 
papers in Manila: two in English, one 
in Spanish, and one in Tagalog, the 
language of Luzon. 

EDWARD TOMLINSON has just returned 
from South America. That statement 
prefaces each of his articles and his 
radio broadcasts, because Mr. ToMLIN- 
SON is always either returning from or 
leaving for South America. He is now 
well past his 200,000th mile of travel 
in the southern part of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

If writing runs in families, Frep B. 
3ARTON is an example. Like his 
brother Bruce, “ad” man, he is the 
author of many books and articles. 
Some of his articles have appeared in 
previous issues of THE ROTARIAN. 

THE CHAIRMEN 
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On January 30, while defending guns were yet holding off the invader, five Manila Rotarians met under 


the palms of Bataan for what was declared to be a meeting of their Club. Chief business, as was noted on this page in 
the March issue, was the election of General Douglas MacArthur to honorary membership. Busy elsewhere at the 
moment, the General later accepted. This fact, widely reported by the press, is confirmed in a letter dated February 4 
from Major Carlos P. Romulo, then on MacArthur's staff, who is known among Rotarians as the Manila publisher who 
twice served as an international Vice-President. His letter, beaten out on a typewriter captured and recap- 
tured, is excerpted on the opposite page. Radio, too, picked up news of the famed meeting. ‘'Relay," published 
by RCA Communications, Inc., asked an artist to depict the scene as it might have happened. The result is shown 
above. At the table are two men now with MacArthur in Australia: Col. Charles A. Willoughby and Lt. Col. Sidney 
Huff (the latter was inducted to membership that day). The others are Col. George Clarke, Lt. Com. Warren Garwick 


(of the Baguio Rotary Club), Manila Club President Hugo Miller, Major Romulo, and Commander Earl Baumgardner. 
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Rotarians Looking Ahead 


Five straws-in-the-wind revealing trends in the opinions of 
thoughtful men on the present and future of the movement. 


THE MORALE 
here on the [Ba- 
taan] battlefront 
is high [February 
4], and we are de- 
termined to fight it out to the bit- 
ter end. . . . On December 29 the 
invaders bombed the Walled City 
[Manila] and hit my newspaper 
plant. My business of 22 years’ 
standing was completely de- 
stroyed.... Nothing could be 
saved, not even my personal files. 
... 1 left my family there and up 
to now I don’t know what’s hap- 
pened to them. My 84-year-old 
mother was in my home town, 
Camiling, Tarlac, and you must 
have read how it was burned... . 
I don’t know what’s happened to 
my poor mother. When I left Ma- 
nila, my 17-year-old boy enlisted 
in the Army as a private and I 
understand he is here somewhere 
in Bataan. . . . How long we will 


@ Carlos P. 
Romulo 


Past Internation- 
al Vice-President, 
Manila, P. 1. 


have to live the life we are living 


God alone can tell... . 

We are fighting it out now to 
reéstablish a peace that is as we 
Rotarians envision it. Sooner or 
later that peace will come, and if 
I live to see it, I know my spirit 
as a Rotarian will be lifted, for 
Rotary will have helped to usher 
it in. 


® William I HAVE attended 
Allen Rotary meetings 
White in Italy, in Eng- 


Editor, Author; 


land, in France, in 
Emporia, Kans. ee 


China, in The 
Philippines, in Japan. I have 
seen Rotary functioning as a free 
fellowship in many lands. And I 
know that it has a place in the 
world, even in this broken world 
with all the calamity and catas- 
trophe that is upon us. When I 
was in Europe and in Asia five 
and ten years ago, I noticed that 
Rotary really thrived only where 
men are free. Rotary has been 
crushed in the occupied countries 
—but there I know that free men 
are still free in their hearts. They 
are yearning for the fellowship 
that they enjoyed before they 
were enslaved. The great thing 
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that we can do in the United 
States and in Great Britain and 
in the free lands of the earth is 
to keep our fellowship a warm 
and vital thing. If the conquered 
free men in the occupied lands of 
the world know that out here be- 
yond the dark clouds men still 
are free, if they know that the 
Rotary spirit is still gladdening 
the hearts of their fellows, and 
that we are waiting and watching 
for the time when they also will 
join us, it will give them hope and 
courage in their dark hour. 

That is all we can do. We can 
keep the flag of freedom flying in 
our own lands, in our own Rotary 
Club. We can sow the seed of 
that freedom wherever we can. 
Some day it will take root and rise 
again in world-circling fellowship. 

We are not set up with any au- 
thority. We should not ask for 
authority. We have no right to 
interfere politically in the affairs 
of the world as Rotarians. But 
the very fact that we keep Ro- 
tary vital in the democracies of 
the world where men can enjoy 
association, fraternity, free manly 
fellowship, that fact will be a 
beacon light in the darkness which 
has come over Europe and which 
is engulfing Asia. We are the 
lower lights of the harbor. Let 
the politicians and the armies 
carry the banners and set the 
great flares. But let us keep the 
lower lights burning. Let us send 
the gleam across the wave. 
“Some poor fainting, struggling 
seaman, we may rescue, we may 
save.” 


ANY SHOP that 
has been dam- 
aged, promptly 
sets to, to repair 
the day after the [bomb] damage 
has been done. ... In this Chung- 
king sets a fine example for Ro- 
tary. Let us all think of some 
ways and means to do some “re- 
pairing.” ... Ignore the constant 
threat and just go ahead with 
whatever good work can be done, 
and when the time comes that 


@ Chungking 
Rotary Club 
Bulletin 


the threat disappears, as it cer- 
tainly will before long, then Ro- 
tary will have laid some begin- 
nings on which it can build... 
in the great work that awaits us. 

If it’s true that war must be 
prepared for during peacetime, 
it’s just as true that peace must 
be prepared for during war. 

Now is the time. 

—From The Gorges, Chungking, China 


ROTARIANS can- 
not be indifferent 
politics, not 
even those who 
have no_ political 
affiliations. ... We Rotarians... 
cannot hold ourselves at a dis- 
tance, at least in spirit, from 
things which affect the commu- 
nity. We can feel distaste for those 
who batten on politics, and revul- 
sion for the truckling by which 
they attain their humiliating ends. 
But politics, in itself, does not de- 
serve our abomination nor our 
contempt. ... Further, the Ro- 
tarian, to be worthy of the name, 
should bind his conduct to an up- 
right civic concept. He who can- 
not do this has ceased to be a Ro- 
tarlan—or never was one. 


® Carlos 
Del Forno 


Governor District to 
32; San Nicolas, 
Argentina 


@ Paul P. WAR CANNOT 
Harris go on forever. 
Rotary’s Founder; Peace must and 
PresidentEmeritus 


shall come. The 
years ahead reserve for Rotary a 
most difficult and arduous task. 
To heal the wounds of a war-rav- 
ished world; to substitute for hate, 
mutual understanding and toler- 
ance; to create affection where 
rancor exists; to change enemies 
into friends and replace excited 
passion and armed struggle by 
goodwill and international peace 
—this is the superhuman task we 
must undertake. This is a task in 
which Rotary will labor with all 
its strength, in spite of the fact 
that . . . we have no instruments 
other than our principles, nor 
more strength than our enthusi- 
asm. We are sure of victory be- 
cause of the great faith that all of 
us Rotarians have in... humanity. 
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Fishing lacs 


No. 2 of ‘Small Business on the Alert’ Series . . . By W 









































York and Philadelphia. Maybe That’s why, come Midsummer: 
you've seen his “roll leaf’”—in Day, there won't be anything }) Ly 
shiny labels on books and candy war work in the Shakespeare alt 
boxes and lipsticks. Today that Company’s shops. It has meant a 
leaf has other work to do. Jt goes new machines, new tools, ney 
on bomber parts. processes—and increased work for ” 
That’s a tiny part of a chapter his organization. Bigger payrolls 7 
in a big book being written these instead of indefinite layoffs. Ang " 
days by “small business” in the survival until Shakespeare can go = 
United States and Canada. The back to the fishing-tackle business in 
chapter is “Bombers — and How “A great many smaller business. i 
They’re Made.” es have been looking for some. _ 
They are made in big plants, thing that would fit right into le 
but Uncle Sam is in a hurry and their regular lines,” reports Rotar. s 
not even the mammoth plants ian Shakespeare. ‘Practically no- ° 
built or abuilding can turn out body has found anything like . 
bombers fast enough. That’s why that!” 
small business can help, if it’s on What price ingenuity—Yankee s 
the alert. ingenuity! 7‘ 
A bomber is an unbelievably Ask Rotarian Lydecker. No, let = 
complex thing. It needs 370,000 me tell his story. His business - 
rivets, for one item. One firm : 
holding a “prime contract’ to ™ 
make bombers has let 250 subcon- 
oa eameepens HELP, HELP, HELP! te 
tracts for parts. Another has let D , P i om ' 
es 2 é © you know of any smail manutac 1] 
390. What this means may be un- turer, a wholesaler, a retailer, or any E 
derstood when we read that one type of organization that is success- 
Mae: four Rotarians—Ameri- subcontractor has already let 200 fully adapting itself to the wartime . 
emergency? It may be "converting 
can small businessmen all. sub-subcontracts! machines and men to produce or serv- 
Long ago, in that Good Old If you’re an American small- ice needed war materials. It may be 
World (remember it?), each one __ plant owner or operator and want eevee he aa _— 
helped make life easy and pleas- contracts or subcontracts, don’t Whatever it is, send what informa- 
ant for the rest of us. Now they ask what you can do. Tell ’em! tion (and photos) you may have to 
help make life miserable for their Find out from the nearest regional ett pa Be ine Pass yen 
e is eager to build up a great stock 
country’s foe. They're making Office for Emergency Management pile of information. Each month he 
bomber parts. what must be done. (See the list Seana conan akan ee 
Meet them. Learn from them. at the end of this article.) How ; 
Here’s William Shakespeare, Jr. can you adapt your machines and 
(Yes, that’s right! And a credit materials and methods for war 
to the noble name, too.) He used work? Rotarian Shakespeare did you will remember, was 
to make fishing tackle, to catch it thus: making roll leaf. It is pig- 
the big ones. Now he’s helping He had been through this before ment or bronze or gold for 
hook the Biggest Catch of All. —in World War I he shifted from lettering or decorations car- 
He’s making bomber parts. fishing tackle to trench-mortar ried on a glassine or cello- 
Your women folk all know Fred fuses. This time he foresaw that phane base. The lettering 
Maytag. Out in the tall-corn belt, shortages in critical metals and on the backs of books, your 
he used to make washing ma- priorities would work hob with wallet, the sweatband in 
chines. But today Maytag’s mak- reels and guides. Besides, he your hat, the heel pad inside 
ing bomber parts. wanted to have a hand in the Big your shoe, the cover on the 
Way out West, El Roy L. Payne Job. box of candy you bring 
used to make furnaces. Now he’s He checked up. His mechanics home, the lipstick which 
turning on the heat elsewhere. knew how to work metals to “close your wife uses—all this is 
He’s making bomber parts. tolerances.” They could make roll leaf. me: 


Maybe you have seen Chester 
Lydecker’s place—between New 
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controls for the electrical equip- 
ment on bombers. 


Was there a place for roll 
leaf in this war—or was the 
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Lydecker firm to go on the shelf plants to share the work with lit- page soo Pa. (Home—1810 Spruce 
. - ze ‘ cag .: ee; ee : - ; St.; phone Pennypacker 2539) 
along with “luxury” businesses fo tle ones. When the United States Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
> 4 . Mont a, Utah, Idah EUGEN! US 
the duration? got into the fray, there was the National Bank Bldg phone M 12 
Well, with so much subcontract- lesson on the blackboard, waiting nr et ee cea Te “5 
ing, so much assembling of parts to be learned. Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
5) fe: ? see, Mississippi—Marvin Cox, Chandler 
for bombers and other war ma- [he boys in Washington caught rpobew —  Aromge oe See, ae 
5 f . = . . “a ( ome—< olliet < \ phone 
chines by new and _ half-trained on right away. They set up 117 Vernon 7519) | 
. : a . : : : Minnesota, I , North Dakota, South 
workers, there was danger of con- offices throughout the United Duheia—owsar Ciank, Midend Geen 
2 ‘ . Bldg.: yhone M: 32 Minneapo 
fusion or—worse yet—slowdown States to advise on how subcon- ee. (ideas. 3418 Destin Kees oan 
. $7 That’a rhara r. IPTC - . . F , Kenwood 0484) 
in production. That's where Ly tracts can be let out and how et inte eg: OP TE ae 
decker ingenuity came into action. plants can convert for war work. ee ees tee 
”? : 3 . ercnandise : art, phone <londike 
“Label the parts,” he said. “And If you, Mr. American Reader, are 2-2300; San Francisco, Calif. (Home—118 
vs ‘ a ail : : Alta St.; phone—Sutter 1310) | 
let us provide the labelling mate- interested, get in touch with your Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana | 
” acs ial ; 7 = “se PauLt JorpDAN, Boulevard Bldg 7310 / 
rial. nearest regional OEM (Office for Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich.; phone 
recto! / ‘ Ac ny sreenrcy winks . . a oe Trinity 1-5500 
Presto! And the rest of the Emerge ncy Management) info1 a 7 a A 
story is c inste< acing ¢ Me ) office ore’s ; is for MARVIN McAtitsterR, Mutual Bldg.; phone 
story 1S that instead of fac ng 1 ition fice. He res ' list fol Victor 7780; Kansas City, Mo. (Home 
shutdown because of priorities, your convenience. It gives you Dixon Hotel; phone—Victor 9731) 
: . : New York, New Jersey—CLirron Reap } 
the Lydecker plant is going great the name and business and home Chanin Bldg.; phone—Murray Hill 3-6805; ? 
e . ; ey Ne vor ee —24 W. 10th St 
guns, making a needed war mate- addresses of your regional infor- atl = a SOaT4) 
rial. I submit the Lydecker out- mation officer. It also gives you ¢, Te™%i a fikishama. Loulstana lide 
fit as an anytime Exhibit A inthe his telephone number—because I _ 4691; Dallas, Tex. (Home —4912 Manett 
* ’ ; ° ; phone— ‘emo a-f i) 
gentle art of using one’s head! hope you're in a hurry! New England States—E. BiceLow . 
ry . : " ies mn THOMPSON, 17 Court St.: phone Lafayette 
i Che totalitarian countries had a Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- — Boston, a al Home—2940 Ne- ' 
n-vear — lina—WILLIAM Bourne, Johnson Publish 10iden St., Needham, Mass.; phone—Need 
ten-year start on the democracies ing Co. Bldg.; phone—7-2331: Richmond, ham 0530) ' 
in this all-out production war Va. (Home—Bon Air, Va.; phone—Rich- Ohie, Kentucky, West Virginia—Sam , 
: . mond 5-7932) UEL SLoTKyY, Union Bk. of Commerce Bldg.; ' 
Britain early learned that one way Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland— phone Cherry 5984; Cleveland, Ohio j 
ty an aos HowARD BROWNING, Pennsylvania R. R., (Home—1276 Oakridge Drive, Cleveland ; 
: to speed up was for big industrial Suburban Bldg.; phone — Locust 4300; Heights, Ohio; phone—Yellowstone 3003) : 
| 
} 


ROLL LEAF, used to stamp books and other 
products, now labels intricate bomber parts. 


THIS is the way he used to weld washing 
machines. Now he welds pieces of bombers. 






































Mr ccticle is No. 9 in the oR 
World to LIVE In” series, ex- 
ploring problems which must 
be solved if man is to live in 
peace and plenty after the war 
is over. Next month Dr. Ricardo 
. Alfaro, former President of 

ama, will discuss cultural 

- ties among the Americas that 
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Highways of the Americas 


&y Edward Tomlinson 


Expert on Latin-American Affairs 


HE AMERICAS have been 

peculiarly blessed. Thus far 

they have escaped the disasters 
and sufferings of actual war. Raid- 
ers and submarines have crept 
stealthily into American waters 
and torpedoed many ships. But 
from Alaska to Cape Horn, the 
cities and populous centers of the 
21 Republics, several dominions, 
and possessions, the homes of 
225 million people, are still intact 
and almost untouched. 

But they are practically cut off 
from the rest of the world. Each 
must depend upon itself and its 
neighbors for all its food and all 
the material necessities of life. 
Here again they are fortunate. No 
group of countries so completely 
complement one another. And 
what is more, a kind fate has al- 
lowed them a breathing spell in 
which to consolidate their ener- 
gies and resources. 

I would not minimize the im- 
portance of closer social and cul- 
tural ties among these many and 
varied nations of the New World. 
But at this moment it is more vital 
to each of them, as well as to the 
common welfare of all, that no 
time be lost in the expansion of 
all established enterprises and the 
development of new ones. Their 
economic bulwarks must be made 
strong, for the storms of adversity 
are going to beat against them 
with increasing fury. 

The responsibilities of the 
United States to her sister repub- 
lics in this emergency are very 
great. She is faced with the neces- 
sity of supplying her own vast in- 
dustrial needs from sources entire- 
ly within the two continents. Be- 
sides, in grateful appreciation for 
the wholehearted coéperation and 
support which these nations are 
giving her in the hour of her great- 
est crisis, she must make a su- 
preme effort, to the point of sacri- 
ficing if need be, to furnish them 
in turn with the materials with 
which to carry on. Not only must 
the economic highways between 
all the countries of the New World 


become two-way boulevards. They 
must be made permanent, other- 
wise all Good Neighbor talk wil! 
be mere empty phrases. 

Happily, the prospect is promis- 
ing. The war need not prove 
wholly disastrous to inter-Amer- 
ican commercial and industria! re. 
lations. Few of the southern re- 
publics have made any effort to 
industrialize. Nearly all must buy 
their finished products abroad 
But to do this they must find mar- 
kets for their agricultural and 
mineral products. The vast United 
States, and to some extent the 
Canadian, markets offer these re- 
ciprocal advantages. At the same 
time the Latin-American republics 
are capable of supplying United 
States and Canadian industries 
with enormous quantities of prac- 
tically every raw material and 
food product which in the past 
they have imported from Europe, 
Africa, and the Far East. 

Rubber is the exception, al- 
though considerable quantities o! 
that may be secured from a num- 
ber of the countries. Large sums 
of money are already being spent 
to step up production in the Ama- 
zon Valley. But it is estimated that 
the maximum annual output wil! 
be only about 60,000 to 70,000 tons 
Canada and the United States re- 
quire more than 500,000 tons a 
year even for peacetime needs. 

Of course, the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber is probably one 
of the answers to the present crit- 
ical shortage. But in the years to 
come it may prove too expensive 
for all purposes. One thing is cer- 
tain: the vast rubber plantations 
of the Far East have either been 
destroyed or taken over by Japan 
Considerable supplies can be pro- 
duced from the guayule shrub, na- 
tive to Mexico and the Southwest- 
ern United States. But four years 
are required for the guayule plant 
to mature. Then it must be cut 
down and ground up in order to 
extract the latex, or sap, so there 
isa crop only every fourth year. 

Meantime it would be un- 
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fortunate, not to say shortsighted, 
if serious effort were not made to 
establish vast rubber plantations 
in Latin America. Like guayule 
shrubs, the difficulty about rubber 
trees is that it takes time to pro- 
duce them. A rubber tree must be 
seven years old before it gives off 
latex in profitable quantities. 
These wild trees of Amazonia, 
from which the preponderance of 
the South American product now 
comes, cannot be domesticated 
easily. Nor do they bear as plenti- 
fully as cultivated trees. More- 
over, when cultivated, they fall 
victims of diseases to which the 
wild trees are immune. 

However, most of these difficul- 
ties have been solved. After years 
of experiment, and at great ex- 
pense, Henry Ford has produced 
rubber trees on his large planta- 
tions along the Rio Tapijoz, 700 
miles from Para, Brazil, near the 
mouth of the Amazon, which with- 
stand the ravages of the jungle 
and yield profitable amounts of 
latex. Only time and money are 
necessary to expand the industry 
on a large scale. 


[. this is done, the United States 
and all the Americas could never 
again be completely cut off from 
one of the chief necessities of the 
civilization to which they have be- 
come accustomed. Moreover, that 
sparsely inhabited and almost use- 
less region of Brazil, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia which 
lies within the Amazon Basin, al- 
together an area as large as the 
entire United States, would be- 
come one of the great producing 
centers of the world, contributing 
to the wealth and prosperity of 
the respective nations. Many re- 
gions of Central America, Mexico, 
and the Islands are also suited to 
rubber production. In fact, large- 
scale rubber growing in the Amer- 
icas would be the greatest single 
contribution to the economic pros- 
perity and stability of more than 
half the nations of the New World. 

Tin probably plays a more vital 
part than rubber in our everyday 
life. It is an essential in the wheel 
bearings of airplanes, automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, tanks, and even 
big guns. And more important 
still, it makes possible the colossal 
distribution of foods and all man- 
ner of domestic and industrial 
necessities which have produced 
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BRAZIL cradled the rubber industry, lost it to the now invaded East Indies and Malaya. y, 


a standard of living in most of the 
countries of this hemisphere 
never before equalled. 

Bolivia contains more than 60 
percent of the world’s supply of 
tin ore. Yet until now there has 
not been a single important tin 
smelter or refinery anywhere in 
all the Americas. And the vast 
majority among 4 million Boliv- 
ians, dependent for their liveli- 
hood upon the export of tin, were 
huddled in poverty and want 
around their fabulous mountains 
of ore. The British- and Dutch-con- 
trolled mines of Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies, together with 
the refineries of The Netherlands 
and the British Islands, furnished 
the entire world with some 85 per- 
cent of its finished product. 

With the capture of Malaya and 
the East Indies, Britain must now 
look to the Americas for relief 
from the sudden and almost disas- 
trous shortage of tin. Fortunately, 
tin will again be available in ever- 
increasing quantities. Already 
construction of several large smel- 
ters and refineries is being rushed 
in the United States. And moun- 
tains of Bolivian ore are being 
piled up with which to feed them. 
Within a few years, another giant 
new enterprise will have been es- 
tablished to serve all the people 
of the Americas, as well as mil- 
lions in other parts of the world. 

The United States must make 
its own steel. And for the time be- 
ing it must also furnish nearly the 
entire hemisphere with steel and 
steel products. If a special effort 
had not been made to store up 
large quantities of manganese and 
tungsten, the steel industry at this 





moment might be all but  para- 
lyzed, for the United States 
domestic sources of these vita 
metals have supplied less than 2 
percent of the nation’s peacetin 
needs. The remainder had to }y 
imported largely from Russia 
Scandinavia, and the Far Fast 
New methods of refining are being 
inaugurated which will increas 
production. 

But Brazil and other southern 
countries possess some of the la 
est deposits in the world. Th 
United States is now buying all o! 
Argentina’s large output of tung- 
sten; also important quantities 
from Bolivia, Chile, and 
countries. Both the United States 
Government and private enter- 
prise are spending large sums o! 
money for the development 0! 
new sources of manganese. Sev- 
eral mines in Cuba are already 
turning out large quantities. 
Brazilian mines are being opened 
up. Hundreds of miles of rail- 
road for the transportation of 
the product to the sea are under 
construction. Soon one more new 
and far-reaching 


ro 
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industry will 
take its place in the Other Amer- 
icas, an industry which will sup- 
ply the needs of themselves and 
the United States with two great 
essentials of steel making. 

Carpet manufacture is another 
major industry in the United 
States. Short wool, unsuited for 
textile manufacturing, is the raw 
material required. It is not pro 
duced in North America. Normal- 
ly, nearly 2 billion pounds of car- 
pet wool a year have been im- 
ported from China and Mongolia, 
now shut off from trade. 
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With little effort and proper or- 
ganization, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Southern Chile could supply 
this raw material. Normally the 
United States finds them valuable 
customers, but she is unable to 
buy many of the chief products of 
these particular countries because 
she produces so many of them her- 
self. This new development would 
not only help to diversify their in- 
ternal economy, but give them a 
needed North American market. 


Gacerasce oils for the paint 
and varnish industries are another 
of the enormous imports of the 
United States. Inner China has 
been the principal source of tung 
oil for varnishes. Tung oil was 
given as security for one of the 
recent large loans to the Chiang 
Kai-shek government. Long be- 
fore the war great quantities were 
brought down the Burma Road to 
the Indian Ocean. Today the 
Burma Road is unusable, and 
substitutes for tung oil—a drying 
oil used in paints—must be found. 
Fortunately oil from the giant 
oiticica tree of Brazil answers the 
purpose. With present plans for 
increasing the output, soon there 
should be increasing supplies. 
Meantime the oil of the castor 
bean, in Brazil and several other 
South American countries, is also 
available. 

Prosperity in Ecuador rests 
largely upon the export of choco- 
late, or cacao beans, while Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, and the tropical 
Americas in general are also great 
producers. Yet the major imports 
of cacao into the United States 
usually have come from the Far 
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But will they revert to the jungle after the war? 


Kast, the Gold Coast, and other 
regions of Africa. Tapioca, glues 
for postage stamps, and sizing ma- 
terials for writing paper are all 
by-products of cassava, potato- 
like root of the jungle bush. The 
cassava plant grows fabulously in 
every country surrounding the 
Caribbean. Still for 40 years the 
Netherlands Indies have supplied 
nearly all the markets of the 
world. By purchasing or encour- 
aging the organization and devel- 
opment of these various raw ma- 
terials in this hemisphere, many 
American nations could enjoy a 
new, more profitable economy. 

By purchasing from its neigh- 
bors, and by helping them to pro- 
duce larger quantities of rubber, 
tin, wool, cacao, and countless 
other things which cannot now be 
secured from other parts of the 
world, the United States will at 
the same time expand the old and 
create new markets for its manu- 
factures. For the most part a 
greater and more profitable recip- 
rocal trade among all the Amer- 
icas can be brought about with- 
out the creation of new and hither- 
to unknown products and indus- 
tries. The economic readjust- 
ments, the shift in markets, made 
necessary by the misfortunes of a 
world war, offer a golden oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of a 
permanently profitable two-way 
commerce among the countries of 
the New World. 

By the same token, trade among 
the South and Central American 
nations themselves may be ex- 
panded. To this end important 
agreements have already been 
made between Brazil and Argen- 


Brazil, which produces com- 


tina. 
paratively little wheat, will buy 
increasing amounts of this prod- 
uct, in return for larger Argen 
tine purchases of Brazilian miner- 
als, oils, coffee, and yerba maté 
Maté, or verba tea, made from the 
leaf of a tree which belongs to the 
holly family, is almost the national 
drink of rural Argentina And 
Brazil is the world’s largest pro 
ducer of it 

Profitable 
easily be arranged among most of 
the other countries. Mexico might 
well supply large amounts of oil 
to Chile and Argentina, countries 
which do not produce any or suf- 
ficient quantities for their own 
needs, in return for Argentina’s 
wines, flax, and linseed oil, for 
Chile’s wines and nitrates 

By the expansion and diversifi- 
cation of their production and 
commerce, the Americas can make 
themselves self-supporting and 
able to withstand recurring de- 
pressions and economic 
They can build a greater material 
independence both for the present 
and the future generations. All 
of which provides a firm founda- 
tion for the social advancement 
and happiness of their own peo- 
ple. With a greater economic and 
social stability in each of the coun- 
tries, the political and cultural re- 
lationships among all of them will 
be more likely to improve 


exchanges could 


crises. 


Highway Signposts 


If better inter-American re- 
lations are to be permanent, 
they must be built on solid 


economics. That is the theme of this 
and two other articles by Mr. Tomlin- 





son in THE ROTARIAN: 

Can the Americas Live Alone? (January 
1941.) 

South America Has Everything! 
1939.) 


(October 


Two other RoTarRIANn articles under- 
score Mr. Tomlinson’s thesis 

Lubricating Trade in the Americas (about 
commercial arbitration), by Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney, April, 1941 

The Americas Show the Way (statesmen 
follow the trader), by Walter B. Pitkin, 
January, 1942 

Next month, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
former President of Panama, will dis- 
cuss historical and cultural ties among 
the Americas, declaring /nter-Ameri 
can Unity JS Possible. 


Four recent books on Latin America 


Latin America, by Preston | James 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1942, $6) 

Inside Latin America, by John Gunther 
(Harper, 1941, $3.50). 

Our Latin-American Neighbors, by Philip 
L. Green (Hastings House, 1941, $2). 


New Roads to Riches in the Other Americas, 
by Edward Tomlinson (Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, 1939, $3.75) 
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Staggering—hut Sound 
Finds John Girdler 


Superintendent of Schools 
Kingman, Arizona 


Diwirr EMERY’S figures are 
predicated upon. 10 million men 
serving for an average of 365 days. 
He points out that if half of these 
days of service were at home and 
half were overseas, the total cost 
would be 5 billion, 475 million dol- 
lars. This figure is based on ad- 
justed compensation at the rate of 
$1 a day for service in Continental 
United States and $2 a day for 
overseas service. Even that stag- 
gering figure may be an under- 
statement of the total cost, and 
this may become a war of extinc- 
tion. Nevertheless, I believe that 
Mr. Emery’s idea is sound, and 
that it would do much to increase 
military morale. 


Promise a Job Instead! 
Counters Leland Wood 


College Publicist 
Chillicothe, Missouri 


! AM in perfect agreement with 
Mr. Emery’s motive, but with his 
methods I definitely cannot agree. 
The boys who return do not want 
a sack of money thrust at them— 
money that will serve only as a 
target for the shysters who line 
the gangplank. No, these boys 
will want a job. They will want 
a place where they may earn a 
simple living during the time re- 
quired for their readjustment 
from camp life back to regular 
business life. This readjustment 
will be a big one and it will prob- 
ably take more time than after 
any previous war. 

Let’s try, therefore, while work- 
ing on any provisions for the re- 
turn of our troops, to avoid that 
wild orgy of spending that has cli- 
maxed other peace declarations. 
And rather than the offer of 
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money, let’s substitute the offer of 
a job. It might be offered through 
some Government-operated muni- 
tions plant; it might be done by 
the subsidization of private busi- 
ness houses that employ some of 
these returning soldiers. In some 
cases, the soldier may prefer a 
cash settlement. If he does, that is 
fine. In any case, however, let’s 
guarantee to these returning sol- 
diers jobs where they may earn a 
decent living (based on their time 
and quality of their service) and 
where their rehabilitation may be 
a little more closely supervised. 


One Fight Is Plenty 
Holds Bernard Vessey 


Musician; Past District Governor 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Cerrarnty a good, sane plan 
for soldiers’ and sailors’ bonuses 
and pensions should be worked 
out before the end of World War 
II. Mr. Emery’s suggestion is, 
I believe, a splendid starter. It 
irks me to have our boys fight on 
the battlefields and oceans of the 
world, win the wars, and then be 
compelled, as the years pass, to 
fight again for their rights through 
legislative enactment. I believe 
one fight is plenty. 

I’m for getting the jump on this 
and offering something in ad- 
vance. 


‘Circumstances May Arise’ 
Warns Albert L. Rowland 


President, Shippensburg (Pa.! 
State Teachers College; 
Past District Governor 


I AM very much in favor of Mr. 
Emery’s plan for Congressional 
action to determine now a bonus 
payment to America’s armed 
forces. I believe it will be an en- 
couragement to them and will 
tend to reduce the undignified 
scramble that always takes place 


after a war for adequate compen. 
sation of the men engaged in jt 
On the other hand, I am quite con. 
scious that our foresight is never 
so good as our hindsight, and that 
circumstances may arise in this 
present conflict that are now en. 
tirely unpredictable and that may 
sharply affect the measures that 
are taken for rehabilitation after 
the war is over. 


‘Gummy Reasoning’ 
Asserts A. M. Lockhart 


Crude-Oil Distributor 
Los Angeles, California 


A. TO the bon(us) of contention 
—the boys in the early-day wars 
were entitled to the extra pay. 
They were for the most part a ter- 
ribly impoverished horde. Today 
the boys are at least fed. 

A bonus may be all right—I got 
one myself—but it is a terrifically 
unfair procedure to keep paying it 
years after the war’s over. 

It may be good to vote the 
bonus before the shooting stops, 
but I doubt if it could be done. 
Whatever might be voted wouldn't 
suit everybody, anyway. The hue- 
and-criers will say, “Brothers-in- 
arms, they’re attempting to run 
our business, with our backs 
turned, while we're fighting the 
nation’s battles on the field of 
honor.” 

A bonus is fine for the boys, but 
a lot of people who stay behind 
and do their bit won’t get any- 
thing. And the cake has to come 
from somewhere! Some people 
seem to think it’s already baked, 
paid for, and stored away in the 
cupboard to season. 

Our modern soldier is getting a 
lot sweeter treatment than the 
ones of Spanish-American and 
World War I days. Better every- 
thing — food, housing, medical 
care (vastly improved), firearms 
to protect himself, much more 
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comfortable transportation, better 
entertainment and diversion, bet- 
ter job safeguards back home. 
The experience of a war and post- 
war conditions brings lots of pre- 
fabricated benefits that don't 
show on the surface. 

A soldier who has survived a 
war ought to be pretty darned 
thankful: paying him to be lucky 
is a little gummy reasoning! 


‘Seems Logical’ 
According to Abit Nix 


Attorney; University Trustee 
Athens, Georgia 


hae PLAN suggested by Mr. 
Emery seems logical to me. The 
nation will eventually pay a 
bonus. Why not do it when the 
returning soldier or sailor needs 
it most? 


Amends K. R. Gammon 


Drugstore Proprietor 
Limestone, Maine 


Ho DOUBT DeWitt Emery has 
the right idea, but we older peo- 
ple will think back to the last war 
when the soldiers were given the 
last of their bonus all at once. 
Did it do them any good? Some, 
maybe. Lots of others, no. Here 


at Limestone I know that a num- 
ber of the boys bought old cars 
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and weren't satisfied until all their 
money was gone. Most of them 
had never had $100 all at once, 
and they just didn’t know what 
to do with it. 

I think Mr. Emery’s suggestion 
of $1 bonus a day for home service 
and $2 for overseas service is good. 
Then at the end of the war, in- 
stead of giving a soldier a lump 
sum, give him an income policy 
paying him at the rate of $10 a 
week. In this way he will have 
an incentive to find work, and it 
will also tend to do away with in- 
flation. 


Ves—Spread it Out 
Agrees W. R. Ronald 


Newspaper Publisher 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


L.: IS altogether sensible to plan 
now for the bonus, which we 
know will come after this war. It 
should be so worked out as to cor- 
rect somewhat the difference in 
pay between the men in the lines 
and that received by officers. 
Secondly, it should be timed 
with two purposes: first, to assist 
the men in getting back into em- 
ployment or business; second, to 
assist recovery in general. If 
there should be an_ inordinate 
boom, payment should be distrib- 
uted over a period of time so as to 
go into industry at a time when it 
may be needing the business. 


Foresees Ernest H. Hahne 


Economist, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Bewrt EMERY and THE Ro- 
TARIAN have rendered signal serv- 
ice in directing the attention of 
thoughtful citizens to the need for 
immediate study of the post-war 
bonus problem. In times of war, 
wise men prepare for peace. The 
coming bonus forces upon us an 
entirely new array of issues. 

Veterans of World War I sought 
some degree of social security in 
the bonus, whereas the veterans 
of World War II will return to an 
economic system providing old- 
age pensions, soldiers’ 
hospitalization, medical care, un- 
employment insurance, and other 
welfare aids. The former theory 
that the soldiers’ pension is neces- 
sary to provide social security sim- 
ply does not fit the next bonus 
system. 

In 1919-20, when most of the 
veterans received their discharge, 
business was feeling the thrill of 
artificial prosperity, and many 
were able immediately to secure a 
foothold in the industrial system, 
only to lose out in the acute de- 
pression of 1921, whereas today 
considerable thought has already 
been given to the problem of de- 
mobilization unemployment. The 
Veterans [Continued on page 57] 
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QUARELY in the path of war 
lies that half-mystic, half- 
modern corner of the world 

known as the Near and Middle 
Kast. To you, perhaps, it is an 
To me it is home and 
my business sphere. All my mem- 
ories are tangled with the places 
and people of its colorful history. 
Let us look together into this 
“cradle of civilization,” at its cities 


exotic land 


half as old as time, at its feuds still 
older, at its riches which aggres- 
Then let us look at 
Rotary—here in Bible lands. 
Where the ancient waters of the 


sors covel 


WAR NEXT DOOR does not stop the Conference which Rotarians of my District 
hold each Spring. The head table in 1942 should look much like this one of 
1937, in Cairo, from which Arthur Merton, then Governor of the District, is speak- 
ing. ... King Farouk (inset) is Honorary Governor of the Egyptian Rotary Clubs. 
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Tigris and the Euphrates mingle 
stands the little city of Kurnah. 
There, say historians, grew the 
Garden of Eden. Across the desert 
wastes which Abraham trod from 
Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan, now 
rolls the Baghdad-to-Damascus 
bus, a luxurious “streamliner” 
made in America. Where the 
chariots of David slew the Philis- 
tines, British tanks line up for ac- 
tion, while “Aussie” troops glide 
down the road to Jericho in motor 
caravans. In that legendary land 
of the Pharaohs a “Spit- 
fire’ streaks through the 













pellucid blue of the Mediterra 
skies, covering distances in 
utes that took the Israelites 
What is beneath all this? O 
literally. Near Kirkuk, heart o! 
the famous Mosul fields, is « 
so oil-rich that in places the crud 
fluid can be scooped up in bucket 
From that point there stretches 
east and south into Iran one of th 
greatest subterranean seas of 
in the world. Pipe lines carr 
liquid treasure to Mediterranea! 
ports and to the world’s larg 
refinery on the Per- 
sian Gulf. Contro 
of all this is the 
issue in the Middle 
Kast. But oil is not 
all this region pro- 
duces. Wool, grains, 
tobacco, fruit, cot- 
ton, spices, miner- 
als, rugs—these 
count heavily, too 
During the tragic 
years of 1936-38, when Arab and 
Jew were murdering each other in 
the Holy Land, the only peaceful! 
oases where they could meet in 
amity were the Rotary Clubs o! 
Jerusalem, Haifa, and Jaffa—Tel- 
Aviv. Rotary had come to the 
Near East long before—with the 
founding of a Club at Cairo in 
1929. Today in seven of these 
countries there are 14 Clubs with 
500 members. They comprise the 
83rd District. They are teaching 
these lands of ancient miracles the 
modern miracle of tolerance. 
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£ NST A BACKDROP as old as the Pharaohs, a column of British field 
ry rolls down an Egyptian highway—with native camel drivers for an 
mce. To the west lies Libya, on whose biting sands rages the seesaw 
for its vital ports. To the east is the Suez Canal, that “ditch in 


the sand” which cuts 5,100 miles from Britain’s London-to-Bombay lifeline 
To the east also is the Nile—‘The Nile Is Egypt and Egypt Is the Nile.” 
In six of them are there Rotary Clubs 


Along it lie Egypt's great cities. 
(see map). All are polyglot mixtures; the Cairo Club has 18 nationalities. 























JERUSALEM is a compound of countless cultures, old ON HILLS ONCE OLIVE CLAD far from its old walls, some of them built by the Crus 
and new; it is sacred to Moslem, Jew, and Christian Jerusalem is rising. This street is in a modern suburb. For 13 years Arab 
alike. This print, Reconstruction of the Temple, from found common ground in the local Rotary Club, whose 46 members meet every W 
the Bible illustrated by Paul Gustave Dore, pictures a Y.M.C.A.-Soldiers Hostel. A similar oasis in this rift-ridden land is the near-by | 
typical episode in the Holy City’s 3,000 chaotic years. Jatfa—Tel-Aviv. Rioters once burned the home and orchards of a Jaffa Rotarian 1 


HAIFA, gateway to Palestine, also has 
responded to modern trends, developing 
wholly new sections such as this (left). 
A Rotary Club was founded here in 1932, 
and has given District 83 its present Gover- 
nor, Lawrence D. Watts. That is Mt.Carmel 
at the rear. On it, you will recall, Elijah 
won his contest with the prophets of Baal. 


HERE (right) is a view of Damascus, old- 
est continuously inhabited city in the 
world. With its white minarets and heavy 
green foliage, its appearance belies its 
checkered, oft-sanguinary history. Moham- 
med, it is said, refused to enter the city, 2 Sita : 
lest this earthly paradise jeopardize his eS age 8 f a 
chances of heaven. The Rotary Club of te . ae 4 . 
Damascus was the first Club to use Arabic. , 3 yet, ife* i 


A BIT OF THE DEAD SEA, as seen from the air. The “statue” of Lot's wife, pointed out even in Joseph's A DESERT “somewhere in the Middle 
time, is visible at the lower right. Fed by the down-rolling Jordan, and with no outlet, the Dead duces this contrast between old and ne 
Sea has become the largest chemical reservoir in the world. Its waters are five times as salty war transportation. The fighter plane 
as sea water and are said to contain 11 billion toas of cooking salt, 22 billion tons of magnesium Wright Tomahawk I. Commercial 
chloride, and other chemicals (see inset) in proportion. Industry has begun to recover the treasure. thrives here, nullifying many a histori 











IERICHO ROAD. Note the British military truck climbing its tortuous grade. The THE FALL of Jericho—another Doré print And when 
nal reference “A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho” is literal, for Jeru- ye hear the sound of the trumpet, all the people shall 
is high in the Judean hills and Jericho is 1,300 feet below sea level in the broad Jordan shout with a great shout; and the wall of the city shall 


yisible in the background. Jericho means “a place of fragrance,’’ and so it is to- fall down flat The Jordan, which the Israelites had 
From the heights, as I have often seen it, the town resembles a luxurious formal garden. just crossed, now turns hydroelectric-plant turbines 
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NOW MAY I speak of my own city—Beirut 

better known to you as Beyrouth, perhaps. 
The view at the left, taken in June, 1941, 
shows a Vichy French armored column mov- 
ing through an important intersection. 
Shortly afterward, while I was attending Ro- 
tary’s Denver Convention, British and Free 
French forces ousted Vichy French forces. 


A WATER VENDOR (right) in an old sec- 
tion of my city. Beirut, a busy and beau- 
tiful port of 200,000 people, is the capital 
of the autonomous State of Lebanon. Its 
law schools are famous, its literacy high. 
Ninety miles away are the cedar groves 
from which Solomon took his temple beams. 
The delinquent-child problem has elicited 
our Rotary Club's best and constant efforts 











BDSS the deserts of Iraq and Iran snake the AND HERE is what one pipe line leads to—the port of Haifa. On the horizon is the huge field of i 


oil pipe lines—sometimes in triple rows. storage tanks which has sprung up on the shore and which, from the air, resembles an inverted cup | 
saC is one, in the latter country, all are pa- cake tin. Accommodating even the largest vessels, Haifa is Palestine’s chief port. It exports cement, 
lau i constantly; desert raiders have a penchant Hauran wheat, flour, and soaps, as well as oil. Historically, Haifa lay ever in the shadow of Acre, its | 
C GISEpping them or setting lengths of them afire. greater neighbor to the north, where 80,000 crusaders died in a two-year siege. Today is Haifa’s day 
Photos: Acme; British-Combine; Kluger, Miller from Black Star; International New Hol fr : way; P.P.« | 











A BUS of American make pulls in at a stop on the Iraq border. A desert 
highway is often merely a general direction across the sands, with no spe- 
cial roadbed. Despite that, these modern transports keep to schedule; espe- 


cially does the huge, air-conditioned bus on the Baghdad-to-Damascus run. 


Set tags 


THE GREAT HINDIYAH dam across the Euphrates. 
there’s a derrick in the Middle East there’s a 
foreign agents, and even competitors have fired 
an Iraqui oil field. Producing over 

1940, Iraq ranked eighth in the 
of over 78 million barrels, ranked 
the last two decades. 


< 


wherever 
Bandits 


BE SURE that 
guard beneath it 
many a well. This one happens to be on 
25 million barrels of crude petroleum in 
Neighboring Iran, with an output 


world 
Both have come into the oil 


fourth. picture in 





THE KHADIMAN Mosque at Baghdad. Much water has surged d 
on which Baghdad lies, since the rich and storied days of Ha: 
and Mamun in the 9th Century, but the Abode of Peace, 


known, is enjoying a 20th Century renaissance. It is the 


By such projects Iraq is restoring much of its rich but parched lands to their one-time garde 


THE RIFLEMAN below is on guard at the world’s largest oil refinery 
tremendous establishment, located on the Island of Abadan 1 
of the Persian Gulf, is owned by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
sonnel is chiefly British. Last October British forces, among whom were mj 
Indian troops, attacked the island and took over the oil works. Wholly 


damaged, the refinery was functioning again 24 hours after the ass 
Photos: Pasi from Three Lions; British Combing; 














MANY a fam- 
otary’s Conven- 
at Toronto, June 
5, will open the 

to a long-cov- 
f tour of Canada. 
> Dominion’s 
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WATER SPORTS abound in the Eastern Canadian Provinces where, as the map above 
shows, there's plenty of water for everything. To fish in Canada’s streams and lakes is 


the dream of every fisherman. 


that boasts some big ones! Sailing dories give plenty of thrills, 


of all sizes for fresh- or salt-water sailors in 
be a spill, fear not 
Photos: deft) Travel & Publicity Bureau: 


Marten Lake (left) in Ontario is just one of many places 


d there are yachts 
If there should 


these Georgian Bay bathing beauties may come to the rescue! 
(above) Canadian Nat'l Steamships; (below) Ont. Highway Dept. 
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Making hay, Isle of Orleans 
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rustic vistas, such as the covered 
to the right, reminiscent of near-by 
England . . From beneath such a 
Bming apple tree, Evangeline may have 
Rover the Gaspereau Valley (below), for 
Mnear Grand Pré, where the Evangeline 
still stands, in Nova Scotian Acadia. 
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E: The skyline of Toronto, 1942 Con- 
on city, as viewed from Lake Ontario. 
is the nerve center of great industry. 


HT: Old St. Louis Gate, portal through 
lormer city wall of old Quebec town. 


DW: Ocean ships come upriver to load 
ontreal, the world’s chief grain port. 
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By Sidney B. McMichael 


Chairman, Host Club Convention Committee 


Di eiie long known as 
“Muddy York” and once famous 
for its puritanical Sundays, is now 
a busy city of more than 800,000 
people. Called “Toronto the 
Good” by envious rivals, but “The 
Queen City of Canada” by ardent 
admirers, it graces a site on the 
shores of Lake Ontario, considered 
by many the garden spot of the 
Dominion. 

Etienne Brule, an early French 
explorer who reached here in 
1615, was probably the first white 
man to view the silvery waters of 
Lake Ontario from the very spot 
where, in June, Rotary Interna- 
tional will hold its 1942 Conven- 
tion. (Toronto, by the way, is an 
Indian word which means “a 
place of meeting.” ) 

Modern, and splendidly so, To- 
ronto yet reveals to the visitor its 
many Old World ties—in its names 
particularly. King Street, Queen 
Street, York Street, and many 
others recall Old London. Family 
names, too, trace back directly to 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
to Continental Europe. But 
Stephen Leacock told you all 
about that in his excellent article, 
We Canadians, in THE ROTARIAN 
for January. 

The site of Toronto, to go 
back to it, is in many ways unique. 
Easy to look at, it also has beneath 
its surface the relics of bygone 
ages. Few people even in Toronto 
know that beneath the cliffs of 
Scarboro, east of the city, are many 
vestiges of the Ice Age, or that 
that height of land some two and 
a half miles back from the lake 
marks the shores of a great pre- 
historic inland sea. Few, too, 
know how time and two rivers 
built the chain of beautiful islands 
which provide us a land-locked 
harbor and a great playground. 
Here are the Summer homes of 
hundreds of Toronto families. A 

20-minute boat ride from our 
downtown district, and the weary 
executive may relax in his island 
home in fresh air ten to 15 degrees 
cooler than that in the city. 





or 
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Toronto—Where Friends Meet 


A word or two on what to see and do in the Canadian 
city which will entertain Rotary’s 1942 Convention, 


On one of these islands a mod- 
ern, close-to-the-city airport is 
abuilding. On another is a beau- 
tiful park. On still another is the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
where canoeing, sailing, and good 
eating may be had. 

In recent years, Toronto has 
been developing its harbor—ex- 
tensively. Soil pumped up from 
the bottom of the bay has created 
hundreds of acres of “made land,” 
forming suitable sites for many 
manufacturing plants, chiefly of 
the heavier type. A Toronto Ro- 
tarian, incidentally, is the chair- 
man of the Harbor Commission, 
which supervises this great 
development. 

But just what is there to see 
here? What, for instance, will ap- 
peal to a visiting educator? He, 
or anyone else, can spend a profit- 
able morning at the University of 
Toronto. There is the original 
building of University College, 
now some 83 years old, with its 
beautifully carved entrance arch. 
There are Knox, Trinity, and Em- 
manuel Colleges, each devoted to 
the education of students in theol- 
ogy. But the crowning campus 
exhibit is Hart House, a beauti- 
fully housed recreational center 
complete with gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pool, common rooms, and 
many other facilities. It was 
erected as a memorial to Hart 
Massey by an affectionate father. 
Don’t miss Toronto University, 
Rotarian schoolmen! And if you’re 
a high-school or grade-school edu- 
cator, you’ll want to look over our 
public-school system, particularly 
our vocational schools. Toronto 
was one of the first to experiment 
with such technical courses—and 
they’re helping tremendously in 
our present war effort. 

Near the University, in Queen’s 
Park, are the Parliament Build- 
ings — the offices and legislative 
chambers of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Government. In them, too, 
are the official apartments of the 
Honorable Albert Matthews, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Province, 





and the offices of Ontario's ag. 
gressive and colorful Premier ang 
his Cabinet Ministers. After yoy 
have viewed the Provincia! Goy. 
ernment Buildings, suppose yoy 
just stroll down the south walk 
between long beds of flowering 
plants and step across College 
Street to take a look at the To. 
ronto General Hospital. As every 
medical man knows, you'll be 
looking at one of the largest and 
most completely equipped hospi- 
tals in North America—and, yes, 
another Toronto Rotarian is in 
charge here, too. Directly across 
the street are two imposing office 
buildings, one quite new, housing 
the head office of the Ontario 
Hydroelectric Commission. The 
folks inside control 46 electric 
generating plants and 7,200 miles 
of main transmission lines, dis- 
tributing power to every section 
of Ontario. Drop in, Mr. Power- 
man! Then visit Toronto industry. 
Its magnitude will amaze you. 
Toronto, of course, looks south 
to “the lake,” being on Ontario's 
northern shore. Just a little be- 
yond the western entrance to the 
harbor a small group of buildings 
marks the spot where a mere trad- 
ing post and blockhouse once con- 
stituted the whole settlement. The 
buildings in normal times house a 
unit of our standing Army and are 
known as Stanley Barracks. 


Chose BY, also overlooking the 
lake, is Exhibition Park. Scat- 
tered around it, seemingly with- 
out rhyme or reason, but actually 
on a well-defined plan, are 27 
buildings valued at 21 million dol- 
lars and used in the last week of 
August and the first week of Sep- 
tember for the Canadian National 
Exhibition. 

An annual event, the Exhibition 
is also national in every sense of 
the word. It dates from 1879, 
draws exhibits from many parts 
of the world, features manufactur- 
ing industries by the score, mer- 
chandising, agriculture, and the 
fine arts in many phases. Paid al- 
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tendance has more than once ex- 
ceeded 1% million in the two- 
week period and has included vis- 
itors by the hundred from every 
Province of Canada and from 


given to the world many useful, 
vital discoveries. May I pause to 
mention some of these contribu- 
tions, Toronto’s especially. The 
first electric railway was demon- 





strated to the world in Toronto by 
John Joseph Wright in 1883 and 
Toronto railway pioneers invented 
the overhead wire and trolley pole 
for its use. ... Few there are 


In Winter it’s curling, skiing, 
skating. In Summer, tennis, lawn 
bowling, paddling, fishing, and 
golfing. Convention visitors may 
indulge in many of these Summer 


Photos: Pringle & Booth 









sports as freely as they wish while 
in Canada in June. A Sports Com- 
mittee will be at your service at 
all times. We cannot provide you 
with any curling or skiing while 


ple facilities—hotels, restaurants, 
assembly rooms. We have much 
to divert and delight you, much to 
inspire you. Come to Toronto, fel- 
low Rotarians—and bring 
families. Come—and help make 
Rotary’s 33rd annual Convention 
the great strengthening, courage- 
giving week of fellowship it is 
bound to be. 


your 
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- many of the near-by United States. who know that what is known as you are with us, but on Thursday 
“ton. Again we find Rotarians identified Standard Time was originated in evening of Convention week we 
with a prominent civic enterprise. Toronto by a Canadian (Sir San- shall entertain you with a superb 
J. Ardagh Scythes, President of ford Fleming) in 1879 and has ice carnival, Canadian style, at ! 
ig- the Rotary Club this year, is pres- since been adopted in almost Maple Leaf Gardens, an audi- | 
an ident of the Exhibition; Elwood every civilized country in the torium only a short distance from 
Hughes, a Rotarian of many years’ world. A group of Canadian the center of Toronto’s business 
Gov standing, is the efficient general engineers designed the world’s section. There will be solo num- 
manager. first superdynamo Insulin bers by some of Canada’s best. 1 
Three of these Exhibition build- was discovered by Sir Frederick There will be dainty ballet num- 
Ing ings will house most of Rotary’s A. Banting and Dr. C. H. Best at bers. There will be striking cos- ; 
ege Convention activities. As in 1924, the University of Toronto in 1922. tumes and a large orchestra espe- 
T the International Building will be cially trained for carnival work. 
el the Convention Hall. One hun- = FIRST demonstration of a This entertainment feature will be 
be dred paces east is the Horticul- radio receiving set that would an ensemble of beautiful scenery, 
nd tural Building. It will be our operate in a satisfactory manner of lightning movement over spar- 
Spi House of Friendship. Directly to directly from the alternating cur- kling ice, radiant colors, glorious | 
ye the north of the International rent in house lighting mains was music, and the inspiration of an 
Building is the Government made in Toronto. Toronto is a audience of 10,000 persons. Com- 
ae Building. The Registration De- musical city. The Mendelssohn bined, all this should make it the 
{fice partment, Committee offices, and Choir is one evidence. It was entertainment high-spot of Con- | 
Sing Convention Secretariat will be founded in 1894 by Dr. A. S. Vogt, vention week. And then why not 
rio found there. And on the stage be- and has visited some of the larger end your Canadian holiday with a 
‘he fore the Exhibition grandstand, cities of the United States and visit to the great lake resort re- , if 
tric which seats 25,000, we are going Canada. Rotarians who attended gion surrounding Toronto? 
iles to present an elaborate pageant. the ’24 reunion will remember it Just remember this: We want 
dis That’s to come on Monday night as the choir of 2,200 voices that you to come. We are working | 
on of Convention week. We promise thrilled the Convention throngs. day and night, literally, to give 
vel you something good. We Canadians love the great you a good, a great wartime Con- 
ry Canada and Canadians have out-of-doors. Sports are popular. vention. We have more than am- ial 
| 
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TWO NIGHT VIEWS of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition grounds which, from June 
21 to 25, will be Rotary’s own Convention- 
: ville. Toronto Rotarians entertained 1924 
al reunion throngs on these same acres. 

Special transportation will shuttle Conven- 

tioners from downtown hotels to the site. 


/ 





9 NEW SINCE 1924 is Princes’ Gate—the 
handsome structure above, but old-timers 
will remember well the building at the 

[i right. It is the Horticultural Building 

and, as in ‘24, it will become Rotary’s 

House of Friendship. Two other Exhibi- 

tion buildings just next door (not shown) 

t- will house general sessions and offices. 
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By Clayton S. Moyer 








Past President, Rotary Club, Brantford, Ontario 


and vegetables are the 
only things in my stores on which 
prices have varied since last No- 
vember. That is because of the 
Government's wartime price con- 
trols. But these restrictions really 
haven't imposed any special diffi- 
culty on anyone. Business goes 
on—not “as usual,”’ but creditably 
well considering that Canada has 
gone “all out” in its war effort. 

Of course Mrs. Jones, who 
wants to serve a shrimp cocktail 
to party guests, must find a sub- 
stitute, for shipments of shrimps 
from the United States have been 
curtailed to save U.S. dollars. It’s 
not likely she can substitute tuna 
fish, because our tuna came most- 
ly from Japan and Malaya. Span- 
ish olives are off the market too; 
so are “English” walnuts from 
France. And the date supply is 
dwindling. But Mrs. Jones isn’t 
bothered. She simply does with- 
out such luxuries—and her guests 
understand. 

“Well, we can very well do 


9° 
28 


without it,” I’ve heard customers 
tell my clerks time and again. 
“Ships have more important work 
than bringing in things we don’t 
have to have.” 

That’s Canada’s reaction. We 
don’t like the war, and we never 
wanted it. But nothing is going 
to interfere with our winning it. 
If we can’t eat some of the things 
our palates crave, we'll simply eat 
something else. And I’ll be a sur- 
prised Canadian if there is any 
protest when customers have to 
carry home their purchases. That 
hasn’t happened yet, but if it is a 
choice between using gasoline in 
delivery trucks or in Army lorries 
and airplanes — well, Canadians 
won’t hesitate a moment in mak- 
ing the decision you'd expect. 

Canada is spending millions and 
billions for war materials. So much 
cash pumped into our arteries of 
commerce has done the obvious 
thing. We haven’t had what could 
be called inflation, by any stretch 
of the imagination, yet with more 




































WORKERS are buying 
more and better food, 
Grocer Moyer notes. 
Here is one of his 
three stores. Like 
other Canadian retail- 
ers, he now buys 
such items as sugar, 
cereals, etc., in bulk, 
and his employees 
weigh and pack them 
in spare time (right), 
thus cutting down on 
costs of distribution. 


money to spend people are buying 
goods of better quality than for- 
merly, and perhaps more. 

I notice that among my custom- 
ers. Brantford is a city of mor 
than 30,000 in the heart of a rich 
agricultural district, but most 0! 
my customers are employed 
factories or shops. They hav: 
ways lived adequately well, 
now with a greater income—oi!ten 
due to sons and daughters work- 
ing—their standards of living are 
gradually rising. And, inciden- 
tally, collections are better. 

Since price ceilings went 
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effect, the cost of living has actu- 
ally fallen a little. This doesn’t 
mean so much, because wages are 
fixed, too, with a special “bonus” 
over a basic wage; and the bonus 
changes every three months ac- 
cording to the index of cost of liv- 
ing. But within narrow ranges, 
the new ceilings fix income where 
it was, and outgo as well. 

How do these wartime regula- 
tions affect us merchants? I have 
mentioned the shortages in luxury 
lines, the possibility that we’ll 
have to discontinue deliveries— 
or go back to the hay-burning old 
gray mare, as we did when we 
started in 1912. But there are 
other effects, too. The most ob- 
vious is the manpower shortage. 

I employ 16 in my three stores 
—six men, seven women, and 
three delivery boys. Three former 
employees are now in the Air 
Force, one flying a bomber in Brit- 
ain. Even one of my young ladies 
irom the Groceteria recently 
joined up to drive a transport for 


factured goods keep inching up? 
How could the manufacturer keep 
his prices stable, even with his 
materials at a fixed price, if labor 
costs were unbridled? 

Some of the “accidents” of the 
price ceiling are just now getting 
straightened out. None of us was 
warned about the test period. In 
my own line, the soap companies 
were having a special sale at an 
abnormally low price during the 
whole of it. Now they cannot 
raise their prices. A soup com- 
pany had announced a rise in price 
effective October 15. The test 
period ended October 11, so the 
company cannot make the change. 

A tea company had made effec- 





MR. MOYER points to the license seal on the door 


of his store. Every Canadian retailer, wholesaler, 


manufacturer operates under the Wartime Prices Act. 
























the Air Force. So far we haven't 
lost anyone to the growing manu- 
facturing demand. 

But let me get back to this mat- 
ter of prices. The fixing of prices 
is universal. It doesn’t “start” 
anywhere—it’s all inclusive. Since 
December 1, 1941, no one—re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
or laborer—may ask any more for 
goods or services than the maxi- 
mum price charged during the 
lest period of four weeks ending 
October 11. 

How could we keep the retail 
price fixed if our costs of manu- 
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tive a rise in price, which upped 
the retail figure from 90 cents 
to $1 a pound. However, many 
grocers with stocks purchased at 
the old price continued to sell at 
90 cents during the whole of the 
test period. Now they cannot get 
$1 for the goods which will cost 
them more—or would cost them 
more if the dealer had nt reduced 
his price again, as most of the 
companies in similar conditions 
did. Price may fluctuate, you see, 
below the price ceilings. 

Fruits and vegetables sell at 
varying prices, fixed on the basis 
of what the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board thinks is a “fair 
price’ at the time—and you can 
see why these must vary accord- 
ing to season. The Board also 
has the right to alter any fixed 
prices if they work too great a 
hardship. 

Most likely, however, a firm go- 
ing before the Board to ask relief 
will not get a price rise, but will 
be told how to lower production 
and distribution costs. One outfit 
with a particularly large staff of 
salesmen offering every frill in 
service was told, in substance, to 
reduce costly distribution and 
send its excess workers into mu- 
nitions factories. 

Personally, this appeals to me. 
Our distribution system has been 
too expensive. After this war is 
over, we shall have real service 
and less ornament. I don’t think 
we shall ever go back to the con- 
ditions of foolish extravagance in 
this field. Our economy cannot 
afford it. 

Though the price ceilings in- 
volve a tremendous amount of ad- 
ditional bookkeeping and report 
writing, we understand why it is 
necessary, and buckle to it. It is 
better to have an honest system 
honestly enforced, especially 
through self-policing, than the 
food bootlegging of the “Black 
Market” such as is reported from 
France and Germany. Price con- 
trol is so new that there are still 
many knots to untie in the red 
tape. Our compensation will be 
that in the end we will not suffer 
inflation. 

Canada’s economic system is not 
different from that of the United 
States. In my own line we have 
the producers, the wholesalers or 
jobbers, and the retailers. Our in- 
dependent retailers have devel- 
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oped codperative buying and “in- 
dependent chains” just as have 
their fellow grocers in the States. 
I find it profitable to buy from 
manufacturers directly, but also 
belong to a group that buys codp- 
eratively in carloads and to a co- 
6perative jobbing house. 

One thing the Governments of 
Canada and the United States are 
achieving through their wartime 
economic controls is a good prep- 
aration for the post-war problem. 
Many things that cannot be pur- 
chased now, such as automobiles, 
will be in great demand when 
they are available, and this will 
provide work after we have won 
and will help switch our wartime 
economy back to a_ peacetime 
economy. 

Speaking of autos, guests should 
not make the mistake of driving to 
Canada to get the tires and tubes 
they cannot purchase in the 
United States! The Canadian reg- 
ulations imposed at the same time 
the United States went under war- 
time restrictions on rubber are 
just as drastic. Unless you are a 
doctor, policeman, fire fighter, or 
in the armed services, and can 
convince a tire-rationing board of 
your needs and secure a permit, 
just as in the United States, you’re 
out of luck. 

Some of these wartime restric- 
tions, however, will never be lift- 
ed. Many of the rules and regu- 
lations forced by the war are 
sound within themselves. Stand- 
ardization of sizes of tins and 
packages, less elaborate methods 
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of selling, labelling, and packay. 
ing, are among the things 0\ erdue 
in the food industry as in map 
others. In the future, the |abe 
may be less a work of art, }y); 
there will be more food in the cap 
There will be fewer “soap operas 
but larger cakes of soap. Foo, 
packages will possess less entey. 
tainment value, but more 
mins. 

Looking ahead into 1942. | jy. 
lieve the chief concern in my ow» 
trade will be the maintenance 
price ceilings without subsidie: 
for foodstuffs coming from abroad 
These must be purchased in open 
often rising, markets—but sales 
prices are fixed. 

What will the distant futur 
bring in my business? Frank|y 
I don’t know. Certainly, as long 
as the war continues, we can ex. 
pect more regulation rather than 
less. The demand for manpowe 
will force us to curtail many sery- 
ices. 

These things we Canadians \’ 
accept willingly. 
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Postscript: It has nothing to do with 
selling groceries, but it so happens | 
am a Past President of the Rotary F7 
Club here in Brantford, which is only 
60 miles from Toronto. I hope that 
Conventiongoers who pass _ throug! 
our city on their way to or from 
Rotary’s big reunion in June will let [7 [ 





us show you some of our sights, such F® 
as the home of Alexander Graham Bell, [7 
inventor of the telephone, and ‘ 
grave of Joseph Brant, the Mohawk In- FF 
dian who was born on the banks of the F7 
Ohio River, and who gave the city of PF) of 
Brantford its name.—C.S.M. i Ar 
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“WE'VE DONE IT BEFORE and we can do it again!” If gasoline and tire rationing cancels tic 
the use of this delivery truck, the hay-burning old gray mare will deliver the goods. 
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N NERVOUS TIMES like these, 
a talk with Charles F. Ketter- 
ing is like a long swallow of ice 
water when it’s 90° in the shade. 
Spine bracing! There isn’t a gram 
of gloom in the man. To this tall 
American hero—who put the self- 
starter in your car, ethyl in your 
gas tank, and perfection in your 
electric refrigerator—the world is 
far from finished. Only begun. 

Science itself, he says, has 
barely started, and then he clocks 
off a long list of simple questions 
it can’t answer—yet. Like, ‘““What 
makes grass green?” That, he 
thinks, is worth finding out, and 
he and his colleagues are trying. 
This particular man has the rare 
but refreshing notion that there’s 
everything to live for. 

Even in spite of war? Yes. You 
perhaps recall Kettering’s pre- 
Pearl Harbor announcement of a 
new gadget that will sound out 
submarines sleeping on the ocean’s 
surface and make them liable to 
quick surrender or sinking. The 
device was sifted out by the Na- 
tional Inventors’ Council, a vol- 
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By Fred B. Barton 


untary body for sorting war in- 
ventions, which he heads.* Of 
late he has spent several months 
helping design a new military 
speedboat. No, war isn’t new to 
Kettering. He knows it can be 
survived, hasn’t a qualm about his 
own nation’s ability to do the job 
that lies ahead. But Kettering’s 
fight is a fight against inertia and 
self-satisfaction. His crusade is to 
sell the future. 

Let’s get into this man, for it 
isn’t enough to label him an Amer- 
ican technician who ranks with, or 
above, Edison and Steinmetz. Not 
enough to say that he has made 
business more fascinating than 
Arabian Nights—and infinitely 
more profitable. For here’s a gen- 
tleman who, in a real way, epit- 
omizes that spirit of eager rest- 
lessness and relentless search 
which built America. 
~ *See Uncle Sam: Calling All Inventors, 
by Stuart Chase, January, 1941, Ro- 


TARIAN; reprinted in The Reader’s Digest, 
same month. 





This isn’t apparent, of course, as 
you first shake hands with him. 
Looks a little ‘rustic, in fact, and 
as easy to talk to as your mail- 
man. You learn that he lives in a 
rented hotel suite in Detroit, but 
still calls “home” an ancient resi- 
dence in Dayton which, more than 
20 years ago, he air conditioned 
over the protests of architects. 
You learn that at lunch time he 
usually ducks down to the base- 
ment cafeteria in the big General 
Motors Building, seldom eats in 
the officials’ dining-room. 

His office is roomy and comfort- 
able, but the prominent object in 
it is a stout workbench fastened 
to a wall spiked with tools. This 
is a workshop, not a show place. 
Bring him a working model of an 
idea and he'll probably take it 
apart then and there to see what 
makes it tick. 

Years ago he owned a yacht, the 
Olive K, named after his wife. 
Sailing companions learned to ex- 
pect their host to disappear into 
the engine room, sports clothes or 
not, and spend half the night 
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climbing in and around the en- 
gine. But out of it came a convic- 
tion that Diesel engines need not 
be limited to heavy boats; that 
Diesels had a tremendously wider 
future. 

Diesel-engine experiments date 
back to the 1890s, as you will per- 
haps recall.* Everybody thought 
by the 1920s they had reached 
their limit of development—every- 
body but Kettering. He kept on 
experimenting. Then Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., his chief, called him in 
and showed him a weighty type- 
written report. 

“Here are detailed findings of 
some traction engineers,” he said 
soberly. “They prove absolutely 
that the Diesel engine will not 
work in trucks or busses.” 

Kettering was not staggered. 
“Without reading the report, I'll 
sign it too,” he said promptly. 
“Diesels are impracticable as now 
built. But suppose that someone 
makes them lighter and more 
flexible?” 

That looked like a safe bet to 
Sloan—so Kettering went ahead. 
It happened that Kettering and 
his assistants had learned some 
new things about fuel in develop- 





*See Herr Diesel Started It, by C. L. 
Cummins, October, 1936, ROoTARIAN. 
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CHARLES KETTERING as a young Ohio 
schoolteacher back before the turn of the 
century. Classes dismissed for the day, he 
turned his mind to electrical experiments. 


ing ethyl gasoline. In develop- 
ing hydraulic equipment they had 
learned some things about pump- 
ing oil. Bringing various bits of 
hard-bought information together, 
Kettering devised a new type of 
Diesel. It permits trucks and 
busses to run around the clock 
with hardly a pause for servicing. 

With an early engine Kettering 
built an experimental Diesel loco- 
motive. It was sold even before 
he had it built!) Back in 1935 the 
railroads were looking for a new 
idea to attract travellers. Stream- 
line trains, with a smoother start 
and stop and less soot on the way, 
were the answer. Crack cross-con- 
tinental trains now are Diesel op- 
erated. Freight trains, powered 
with Diesel engines, are hauling 
loads that amaze old-timers, and 
at speeds that delight manufactur- 
ers who are producing war tools. 

Experimenting goes on cease- 
lessly. Take the automobile. You 
may consider it perfect. Mr. Ket- 
tering will tell you that today’s 
motorcar at 30 miles an hour 
makes use of only 10 percent of 
the energy produced by the fuel. 
Forty percent is lost in the ex- 
haust, another 40 percent in cool- 
ing the water, and 10 percent in 
friction. Without making engines 
noisy there is room to make them 
increasingly efficient. 

Air conditioning is here, but a 
job remains to adapt it to the aver- 
age home. Cooling and circulating 
the air are simple enough. But 
air conditioning won’t work well 
until you insulate the windows! 
You can’t even humidify the air 
properly until you find some way 
to keep the windows from steam- 
ing up in Winter. So Kettering 
conceives of a double pane of 
glass, sealed in a brass frame and 
with an air space in between. 
A picked crew of workmen in the 
General Motors Research Labora- 
tories were making a few of these 
new windows every day before 
the war, and the company in- 
stalled them in places where they 
would receive a thorough test. 

You won't see the new Ketter- 
ing-developed windowpane on the 
market until a long time after the 
war, most likely. It often takes 
five years to get the “bugs” out of 





any new product, he finds. \Many 
people can’t understand that, — 

“There are two difficult pe 
we usually live through,” he says 
“First we have to wade through 
doubt and gloom while a new 
product is being developed. Thep 
when it looks ready to market, we 
generally have to fight to prevent 
the board of directors from doy. 
bling our appropriation. They 
want results in a hurry! ‘How 
soon can you get going?’ the bank. 
ers always want to know. They 
forget that every new business 
has to go through what I call the 
shirt-losing period.” 

Along with major discoveries 
made by the vast organization of 
which Kettering is a top official 
come many little ones—of big im. 
portance to you and me. One day, 
for example, one of the Genera] 
Motors automobile factories sent 
over a_ broken clutch spring. 
“These things keep breaking,” 
they said. “What’ll we do?” 

One of Kettering’s lads set a 
sample clutch spring in a flexing 
machine and found it broke after 
20,000 flexes. Then they pottered 
around and made some tests. In 
a few days they were able to re. 
port back to that plant superin- 
tendent, “If you'll pepper each 
spring with a blast of small steel 
pellets, those clutch springs will 
go probably 20 million times with- 
out breaking!” It was as simple 
as that. But why? Kettering ad- 
mits he doesn’t know. The world 
is full of problems still awaiting 
answer, he finds. 
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H.; mind is always experiment- 
ing. W. W. (“Bill”) Chryst, of 
Dayton, who worked with Ketter- 
ing in the early days, has seen 
something of that. “I think we 
ought to start out this way,” Ket- 
tering used to say to Chryst, “but 
if I’m wrong, shucks!—my mind's 
on ball bearings, and I'll swing 
around and go the other way!” 
Kettering believes in action, not 
argument and pessimism. 

Even when an_ experiment 
proves a temporary failure, he 
feels there is some net benefit. 
“At least now we know what we 
can’t do,” he’ll say. As a matter 
of fact, he frequently starts an 
experiment without knowing fully 
what he is looking for. “Let the 
job do the bossing!” is one of his 
maxims. Start looking, and keep 
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on looking! Keep your mind open 
to new developments! That is the 
way to learn from Nature. 

Dayton friends remember Ket- 
tering as a man who lives simply 
and who keeps well by merely 
eating less than he would like to. 
Thirty-six years ago he got mar- 
ried. He took his bride to Niagara 
Falls! For years, Rotarian Charles 
H. Brelsford, printer and Secre- 
tary of the Dayton Rotary Club, 
remembers, Kettering had a small 
office and workshop and kept a 
small hot plate alongside the 
bench. Sometimes he’d work 
night and day on a problem, cook- 
ing an egg and boiling coffee occa- 
sionally instead of going out for 
meals. Not long after, Mr. Ketter- 
ing was for a year an active mem- 
ber of the Dayton Rotary Club, 
with the classification of electrical 
specialties. He dropped out when 
business took him constantly to 
Detroit and required frequent 
nights on trains. The Club then 


elected him a lifetime honorary 
member, an honor he enjoys along 
with Orville Wright, of airplane 
fame. 

Back in the busy 1920s Ketter- 
ing started studying green leaves. 
His Dayton home has a small 
greenhouse and he experimented 
briefly there. Years afterward a 
college professor wrote and asked, 
“Are you still interested?” Ketter- 
ing replied, “How can I help being 
interested in a matter of such vital 
importance? I hope some day to 
find out what makes the grass 
green.” 

From this chance encounter 
through the mails arose the C. F. 
Kettering Foundation for the 
Study of Chlorophyll and Photo- 
synthesis. The college professor 
is head of it. Headquarters are at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, just outside of Dayton. Be- 
fore long Kettering built a new 
science building for the College. 

“I don’t much care whether the 


building costs $400,000 or a mil- 
lion,” he said, “but I will worry 
about any waste cubic footage. 
Don’t build it like a railroad sta- 
tion, with useless overhead space. 
That’s the trouble with colleges,” 
he added; “they don’t know how 
to spend their money.” 

The building is comfortable, but 
not lavish. Inside hangs a picture 
of Charles Franklin Kettering. 
Alongside is the terse quotation: 
“This building is not a monument 
to anybody. It is just a place to 
work.” 

Professor Ondess L. Inman, 
who heads the organization of 
chemists, biologists, and physicists 
working on these chlorophyll re- 
searches, explains the matter 
simply. “The world has been liv- 
ing on borrowed capital,” he says. 
“Our coal and oil are all inherited 
from previous ages. Some day we 
may run out. It is time to start 
and create our own supplies. 

“Sunshine is the only free en- 
ergy we have,” he goes on. “We 
know that [Continued on page 56] 


GLAD indeed was Self-Starter Man Ketter- 
ing that he invented the electric starter for 
motorcars when he tried cranking this 
car of 1908 during a recent company fete. 
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MILLION - 
AMATEUR BANKERS 















By William F McDermott and Forrest Crissey 





Toec: MILLION modest-income 
Americans have found that when they 
need money for emergencies, they don’t 
have to resort to “loan sharks,” finance 
corporations, or unwilling friends or 
relatives—they simply help each other. 
Enrolled in 10,000 credit unions, these 
amateur bankers lend themselves 350 
million dollars annually to pay for 
babies, furniture, insurance, taxes, hos- 
pitalization, and education. Their num- 
bers are increasing, too, by 1,000 new 
members a day. 

A credit union is simply a group of 
people maintaining a sort of joint sav- 
ings account from which any member 
can borrow at a surprisingly low rate 
of interest. The interest rate is limited 
by law to one percent a month on un- 
paid balances. Even the best finance 
corporations charge 24% percent a month 
on unsecured loans up to $100, 2 per- 
cent on amounts above that sum. Fur- 
thermore, some of the large credit 
unions have cut their interest rate in 
half, and members pay only one-half 
of one percent interest a month. If you 
borrow $100 for six months from a credit 
union using the maximum interest rate, 
you pay back only $103.50; to pay back 
amount borrowed from the 
finance corporation 


the same 
very lowest-rate 
takes $108.90. 
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Credit unions are chartered by the 
State or Federal Government. All the 
States but five—Delaware, New Mexico, 
Nevada, South Dakota, and Wyoming— 
grant charters, and a Federal charter is 
good anywhere in the United States. 
Any group can secure a charter if it 
shows it is composed of people of integ- 
rity who are capable of operating such 
a project. Most credit unions are 
formed by groups of employees, fellow 
church or lodge members, neighbors, or 
tradesmen—reliable folks who have 
some common interest or binding tie. 
As few as six or seven persons can ini- 
tiate a credit union, but it usually takes 
about 50 participants to insure efficient 
operation. 

Members pay a small entrance fee, 
perhaps 25 cents, and subscribe for at 
least one share of stock, ordinarily 
about $5, payable at 25 or 50 cents a 
week and returning about 5 percent in 
dividends. Officers and directors are 
elected, and usually serve without pay. 

For thousands of people, credit unions 
have divested finance of the aura of 
mystery thrown about it by medicine- 
men economists. Often hidden ability 
in financial administration is uncovered. 
Educators, traditionally unbusinesslike, 
are notoriously easy marks for “loan 
sharks.” But one high-school teacher 





in a Midwestern city was convinced tha; 
with his fellow teachers he could run g 
credit union. He started with 13 mem. 
bers and $100 capital, partitioning ay 
“office” in the basement of his home 
Here he developed the union into 
million-dollar business. Needing more 
space, he persuaded his wife to moye 
the family upstairs and let the union 
have the first floor—where he finally 
found himself running a $2,800,000 bank. 
ing business, with 6,500 members! Yet 
this “teacher-banker” never missed g 
class during the entire period. 

Many business and industrial 
agers have found that credit unions ip. 
crease the employees’ peace of mind and 
hence their efficiency. A large oil com. 
pany reports that “by relieving the em. 
ployees of emergency financial prob. 
lems, the credit unions help them do a 
better job.” Adolph Zukor, chairman of 
the board of Paramount Pictures, and 
Thomas J. Carney, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, are but two of 
many who endorse credit unions for the 
benefits they confer in improved labor 
relations. 

Many firms which at first were skep- 
tical about credit unions now welcome 
them—they offer a safeguard against 
“weights” (garnishee proceedings) be- 
ing hung on employees’ pay checks. One 
railroad that encouraged its employees 
to form credit unions saw its garnish- 
ments drop from 100 to two or three a 
week. A leading packing concern found 
its money troubles with workers and 
collectors almost wiped out as credit 
unions won members by the thousands 
and over a period of years provided 
them with 38 million dollars in needed 
loans. Incidentally, about 30 large 
banks have credit unions, for by law in 
most States employees can’t borrow 
from the banks for which they work. 

Credit-union officers take a personal 
interest in the problems of the mem- 
bers, and in many cases have gone be- 
yond their ordinary duties to help an 
individual or family. For instance, a 
Federal employee was on the verge of 
losing his job because debts of more 
than $2,000 to loan companies, install- 
ment houses, and in alimony had de- 
stroyed his effectiveness. The credit- 
union manager—a volunteer worker— 
first staved off his discharge, then 
secured an alimony reduction, _per- 
suaded the loan companies to cut their 
demands, and got installment discounts 
by a promise of immediate payment. 
Then he obtained for the debtor a 
credit-union loan sufficient to pay off all 
the creditors, saving him $500 and his 
future. 

The credit-union movement has given 
a convincing demonstration of the 
honesty of the common man. The no- 
tion that a workman could be trusted 
with everything but money has been 
dissipated. Credit-union authorities have 
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fond. after extensive experience, that 
r e average person is honest and worthy 
of credit. Twenty years ago $50 was 
ceiling on an unsecured loan; now 
it has risen, in many credit unions, to 
$300 on a personal signature. Losses 
e amazingly low—by far the lowest in 

whole banking field, averaging not 
more than a dime on a $100 loan, or 
one-tenth of one percent. In Arkansas, 
Federal credit unions in one year had a 

ss of only $11 on $146,470 in loans, or 
one cent on $133. In California, collec- 
tions on $6,300,000 in loans averaged 
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99,95 percent. 

The usual credit-union loan is made 
on the basis of what a man is rather 
than what he has. It’s a matter of 
character rather than resources, and a 
man’s associates can judge his character 
far better than can investigators for an 
outside lending agency. Also, a credit- 
union loan enhances a man’s integrity; 
it must be for a purpose which will im- 
prove the status of the borrower, and 
limited to an amount that he will be able 
to repay without jeopardizing his job or 
his family’s welfare. 


How is a “prospect” sized up? Take 
the credit union to which I belong. A 
person must have been on the payroll of 
my company for six months before he 
is admitted to membership. By that time 
his job is assumed to be permanent and 
his work satisfactory, and his personal- 
ity, habits, stability, and honesty can be 
pretty well gauged. If an applicant fora 
loan is known as a gambler or one too 
frequently in his cups, if he obviously 
lives beyond his means, brags about his 
spending, or otherwise indicates he is 
reckless with finances, it’s thumbs 
down. If a doubt arises as to the pur- 
pose of a specific loan, the check is made 
payable jointly to the borrower and the 
hospital, store, or other creditor which 
is to receive the money. 

The credit union got its start on the 
North American Continent among the 
French Canadians. The first credit 
union, started with the deposit of a 
dime, was organized in 1900 at Levis, 
Quebec. There are now 493 unions in 
the Province with 100,000 members and 
assets of 21 million dollars. 


The moving spirit behind the credit- 
union movement in the United States 
was the late Edward A. Filene, noted 
Boston merchant. In 1921 he established 
the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau and began a vast educational 
campaign into which he poured one mil- 
lion dollars. He brought about the 
formation of 3,500 credit unions. 

In this pioneering venture he was 
assisted by Roy F. Bergengren, a lawyer 
and a former commissioner of finance of 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Filene offered to 
put up the necessary money if Bergen- 
gren would stake his career on the 
credit-union project, and the latter ac- 
cepted promptly and enthusiastically. 
He felt there would be much more of a 
thrill in blazing the trail of a movement 
to smash “loan sharks” and to help 
realize democracy than in just trying 
cases and citing precedents. Bergengren, 
now 62, is still an energetic and enthu- 
siastic credit-union worker. He is man- 
aging director of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, composed of the 43 
State credit-union leagues, to which be- 
long more than 80 percent of all credit 
unions, State and Federal. 

At Roy Bergengren’s finger tips are 
numberless stories backing up his con- 
tention that there is scarcely “a single 
individual so isolated that he cannot 
contact a group able to establish and 
maintain a credit union.” He cites the 
Negro sharecroppers of North Carolina. 
They represent one of the most poverty- 
stricken elements in the nation. Yet they 
have several credit unions which, as 
ordinary business practice, lend a single 
dollar, repayable in monthly _install- 
ments of 10 cents, and which consider 
as “top” a credit of $10 to buy a mule. 
One of these unions has accumulated re- 
sources of $600, although the cash in- 
come of its members doesn’t average 
$100 a year. Bergengren also points to 
the tribe of Skidegate Indians on Queen 
Charlotte Islands, off the coast of British 
Columbia, which has a successful credit 
union; and to the Mexican laborers in 
Colorado, among whom an Irish priest 
has launched a credit union. 

He tells of a group of fishermen in 
Canada who couldn’t go down to the 
sea in ships because they had no nets. 


They were on a dole of $1.50 a month 
each. They set up a little credit union 
and began to cut ice and haul it to the 
shore, selling it to more fortunate fisher- 
men to ice down their catches. Their 
scanty earnings went into the treasury. 
Before long there was money enough to 
buy one net; a fisherman borrowed it, 
purchased the net, and went off relief. 
He began to pay back while the others 
continued to drag ice Presently there 
was money enough for another net 
one more man was able to go on his 
own. In a few months all had nets and 
jobs, all were off the dole and self-sup- 
porting, and the credit union had sev- 
eral hundred dollars in its treasury 


Tae largest credit union in the world 
is composed of 28,287 municipal em- 
plovees of New York City It started 
24 years ago with 19 members and an 
investment of $570. Today it has re 
sources of $5,700,000. It has financed 
160,000 loans, totalling 40 million dol- 
lars, and has paid back more than 14% 
million dollars in dividends. Other 
large unions are those in the East Hart- 
ford Aircraft Company at East Hartford, 
Connecticut, and the Western Electric 
Company at Chicago. 

Literature and the aid of expert 
organizers are available without charge 
throughout America, provided by the 
Credit Union National Association head- 
quarters at Madison, Wisconsin. CUNA 
serves all the 10,000 credit unions in the 
United States, and also coéperates in 
Canada. The Credit Union Section of 
the Farm Credit Administration § at 
Washington, D. C., supplies additional 
services to approximately 4,000 unions 
organized under Federal law. In addi 
tion, CUNA has a Founders’ Club of 636 
members who have had experience as 
volunteer “midw ives” to new unions 

The credit-union movement has 
shown how to reach down to the man 
in the lowest economic pit and help him 
out with the strong arm of cooperative 
credit. It has demonstrated that ideal 
ism and sentiment can go along with 
good business, and eradicated the foolish 
notion that shame or humiliation at 
taches to the borrowing of money by 


one who needs it. 
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N SUNDAY MORNING, 
28, 1930, Mrs. Della 
gore, Texas, was on her way to church 


Lou Crim, of Kil- 
when she received a message from her 
son. Malcolm Crim was a country store- 
keeper who, with a shoestring promoter 
named Ed Bateman, had lately been 
drilling a wildcat oil well on the edge of 
town. The told his mother 
that the well, which was on her prop- 
erty, was about to be brought in. Riches 
A crowd 


message 


were just around the corner. 

Wouldn't 

too, and watch? 
Mamma Della, as the town called her, 


had gathered. she come out, 


considered “No,” she said, “I think 
I'll go on to church.” 
Something must have told her that 


prayers for guidance were in order, for 
her son's well came in a roaring spout- 
ing gusher that blew the lid off one of 
the greatest oil booms in history. There 
had been premonitory hints before this 


that there was oil under east Texas. A 


few weeks earlier another well had 
been brought in 18 miles away, but it 
had been a feeble affair, causing little 


excitement. It wasn’t until the night 


36 


December 


morning 
that Kilgorites felt something big was 


before that historic Sunday 
about to happen. Toward dawn the 
crew working on the platform of the 
drilling rig, under electric flares, heard 
telltale rumblings underground. An ex- 
cited youth jumped on his horse like 
Paul Revere, and galloped off to pound 
on the door of a neighbor. 
“Get up, Mr. Ben!” he 
“There’s oil in that sonofagun!” 
then raced on to tell others. 
There was oil, all right—more oil 
than the world had ever dreamed of. 
It ran in an unbroken pool underground 
for the unheard-of distance of 42 miles 
in one direction, three to nine miles in 
another. The east Texas oil field is so 
big that the Kettleman Hills fields, the 
Seminole field, and five other great 
United States oil fields could be enclosed 
in it. It’s so big that when they hefted 
the lid off, it was producing 22 percent 
of the world’s supply of crude, and 
caused a revolution in the American oil 
industry. Incidentally, it did strange 
things to the lives of simple, average 
people who happened to be living over 


shouted. 
And 
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several billion dollars’ 
worth of oil. 

The United States uses a 
little more than 4 million bar- 
rels of oil a day. If the 26,000 
oil wells in east Texas were all 
turned on full for five days, they 
would produce enough to supply the 
country for a-year. Right in the mid- 
dle of them sits Kilgore, a little city of 
12,000, looking like a movie producer’s 
dream of a wild boom town. Over it 
looms a giant forest of oil derricks— 
800 of them inside the city limits. But 
Kilgore isn’t wild. Instead it is as 
peaceful, contented, and thrifty a little 
town as you will find anywhere in 
the United States. 

The small-town folk who made for- 
tunes from the oil under their feet have 
not gone off to splurge their money in 
Dallas or Pasadena or some other big 
city. They have stayed right at home, 
have built libraries and schools and new 
churches. Malcolm Crim, the big, good- 
looking Texan who drilled that first 
well, tears off to Houston for week-ends, 
but that’s as far as he wants to go from 
Kilgore. He has a passion for giving 
away corncob pipes and for acting as 
unofficial godfather to most of the Ne- 
groes in town. 

A few years ago Mamma Della gave 
her church the finest organ in Texas. 
A stockman farmer, J. A. Knowles, set 
up a $100,000 fund for retired Method- 
ist preachers. An east Texas farmer 
and his wife had never had children, 
and when their first well came in, they 
adopted a baby. They now have a 
family whose various ages mark th 
successive drilling of more wells. 
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Life in Kilgore has changed, but its 
people haven't. A Negro named Will 
Cheeseborough used to do barbecues for 
Sunday-school picnics and such, in the 
davs before oil. Today there are five 
flowing wells on the plot of ground 
around his whitewashed shack. Can 
you still get Will to barbecue? Why, cer- 
tainly 

Decidedly, Kilgore is something dif- 
ferent in boom towns. But to under- 
stand what has happened you have to 
go back to January, 1931. 

\t that time Kilgore was just a wide 
place in the road, where sawmillers and 
cotton farmers and share croppers came 
to trade. It was the kind of town whose 
streets are ankle deep with dust in Sum- 
mer and with mud in Winter; where 
big, shiny Negroes snooze in the sun; 
where the houses have forgotten their 
last coat of paint. 

Hardly any of its residents saw $1,000 
cash from one year’s end to the next. 
But in the Spring the dogwood foamed 
in the green woods, and the redbud 
flaunted its purple bloom, and Malcolm 
Crim’s store was a grand place to chew 
cut plug and loaf on hot Saturday after- 
noons. Life was backward but peace- 
ful. When the well known to history 
as Bateman-Crim No. 1 roared into be- 
ing, Kilgore had only a few hundred 
inhabitants. 

Two months later it had 15,000. 

Within a week after the news got out, 
the town was taken over by a swarm 
of strangers—drillers and roughnecks 
in greasy khakis, oil-company “big 
shots” in shiny cars, wildcatters, lease 
hounds, pipe liners, hoboes riding the 
rods, wild women, and the curious pub- 
lic. Their tent cities sprang up in the 
fields; they bought their groceries off 
the back end of trucks. Sanitation be- 
came a pressing problem, and so did 
keeping order. When the jail over- 
flowed, the Kilgorites simply took over 

one of the churches, ran a chain down 
the center aisle, and shackled disturbers 
of the peace to it with leg irons. 

All over the surrounding area there 
was a wild, unceasing hubbub as wells 
came in gushing, in some cases 36,000 
barrels a day. Oil was a dollar a barrel 
—and every such well that erupted 
through a cotton field paid a royalty 
of one-eighth of its proceeds into a pair 
of shabby blue-jeans pockets. Wealth 
struck with the breath-taking sudden- 
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WHAT a difference ten years—and a lot of oil—make! Main Street in Kilgore, Tex., looked 
like this (above) in 1931. The picture below was snapped at approximately the same 


location in 1941. Note the oil derricks towering among downtown business buildings. 
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OIL IS where you find it, and if it happens to come underneath a busy store, the store 
must go! At least, that’s the way a Kilgorite felt when he tore down this building (below). 








Photos: Knight’s Studio 
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TO GIVE “hot” oil (oil illegally produced in excess of proration) a chance to cool off, National Guardsmen once sealed some offending wells 


ness of a tornado. A dazed mother of 
five was sitting on the running board 
of an old broken-down flivver, watching 
the family gusher roar in. Somebody 
asked her jestingly what she was going 
to do with all that money. 

“I’ve been wanting a new cookstove,” 
she said. 

So far this boom was like any other 
But soon curious 
The people of Kil- 
gore reacted oddly to the impact of 
At times they seemed 


boom, only more so. 
symptoms appeared. 


sudden wealth. 
almost afraid of it. They were less ex- 
ercised over spending their money than 
they were over keeping their sanity. 
Why? They were simply that kind of 
people. They always had been that 
kind, decent and loyal, with few of the 
bickerings and feuds that divide most 
small towns. 

Invariably oil does things to people, 
spectacular always, sordid sometimes. 
A dozen years before this, the madness 
Texas town about the size 
of Kilgore, with oil at its wartime 
top of $3.50 a barrel, and families who 
had been going barefoot and living on 
a diet of beans, in many cases just 
couldn’t take it. 

“I don’t think there were six couples 
in town who didn’t get divorced,” a man 
who was there told me. “A store in near- 
by Fort Worth put in $100 silk shirts— 
couldn't keep them in stock.” They took 
90 million dollars’ worth of oil out of 
that town the first year and 100 million 
the second; then it was all over, and a 
lot of people went back to eating beans. 

Such was the regular boom-town pat- 
tern, but Kilgore didn’t follow the pat- 
tern. There were a few $100 silk shirts, 
fewer divorces. The boom-town motto 
was “Get rich quick and get out.” Kil- 
gore didn’t follow that either. Two or 
three hundred families in the area made 
fortunes out of east Texas oil, but you 
could almost count on your fingers the 
ones who moved away. The rest of Kil- 
gore stayed where they were; they built 


hit one 
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modest, tasteful houses; they “talked 
turkey” to the few younger members of 
the community who showed signs of 
“lettin’ this go to their heads.” A 
brokerage house from a big city hope- 
fully opened a Kilgore branch, but after 
a couple of years it starved out and 
moved away. These people wanted no 
stocks and bonds, but land, that you 
could feel under your feet. So they 
bought farms in Texas and Louisiana— 
and some of them found more oil! 

A handful of old neighbors got to- 
gether—Crims, Lairds, Elders, and a 
few other old families who were rooted 
in Kilgore from way back—queer, what 
solid virtues grew in that sandy-white 
soil! They organized a city govern- 
ment to keep order, and Malcolm Crim 
was elected the first mayor. Up to now 
the wild women had been considered a 
necessary adjunct to any oil boom. Kil- 
gore’s ex-Ranger police chief didn’t 
think so. They were ordered to move, 
and next morning the highways out of 
town were lined with women carrying 
their bags. They were never permitted 
to return. 


Wases the uproar was at its height, 
they worried about educating the chil- 
dren of all the strangers who had 
flocked into town. All through the Sum- 
mer of 1931, school-board members met 
every day and worried. They didn’t 
know what to do. A $50,000 bond issue 
for a new school building wasn’t legal, 
for it was based on pre-oil tax valua- 
tions. Finally they borrowed money 
from the oil companies and put up tem- 
porary buildings. The staff of teachers 
was increased from eight to 50. In the 
Fall 2,600 pupils reported—or more than 
three times the previous population of 
Kilgore. 

They had no certainty that this would 
last. The whole crazy show might fold 
up any time, but nevertheless they 
searched the State for the best school 
superintendent to be found. Today Kil- 


gore has one of the best small-toy 
school systems in the country, wit 
high-salaried teachers, top-notch equi 
ment, and the second-largest junior ¢ 
lege in Texas. 

Like all good dramas, the story of 
Kilgore has a tense second act. In 
these people saw their fortune all but 
snatched away. And the name of t! 
villain was “hot” oil—bootleg oil, pr 
duced in violation of Texas conserva 
tion laws. 

The east Texas oil field, too rich an 
too vast, flooded the world with w 
wanted oil; the price of crude went 
down till it fell to a few cents a barre! 
At one time it took three barrels of oil 
to buy a bottle of beer! The obvious 
remedy was to limit the amount of oil 
produced, so the Texas Legislature 
passed proration laws fixing the output 
of each well, and the Texas Railroad 
Commission fought tooth and nail to en- 
force them. But frenzied operators de- 
fied all regulations, and the lower prices 
tumbled, the faster they poured their 
oil into an already-glutted market. 

At first the east Texas people couldn't 
realize the need of restricting the out: 
put of their wells, but it didn’t take 
them long to learn. When a well is 
flowed too fast, the next stage is loss of 
pressure, requiring the installation of 
costly pumping equipment; the third 
stage is death of that well. In some 
cases, wells around Kilgore had to be 
plugged because of too much salt water 

Not only were wells being ruined, but 
the owners were being robbed. Tank 
trucks drove up to wells and storage 
tanks after dark, filled up, and drove 
away; pipe lines were tapped by boot 
leg operators, and owners were cheated 
of their royalties. Kilgore people were 
not the sort to take this lying down; 
pretty soon farmers were sitting on top 
of their wells all night, shotgun in hand 
In mid-Summer of 1931, the Governor 
sent in the National Guard, but even 
troops could not stop the lawlessness. 
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\n inflammable gas is discharged 
w the oil; this has to be burned off 
in flares for safety’s sake. Operators 
running hot oil at night did not care to 
advertise their activities by lighting the 
flares, and the almost odorless, heavy 
gas collected in low places. One night 
Malcolm Crim, walking around the fam- 
ily farm, took out a box of matches to 

t his pipe, but dropped them. When 
ie stooped to pick them up, he smelled 
he thick layer of gas near the ground 
ind was saved from blowing himself 
kingdom come. The spark of an au- 
tomobile was enough to touch off this 


gas, and drivers met instant death in 
gas-filled hollows. The east Texas field 
reached the edge of ruin. Old wells 
were ceasing to flow; new wells were 
coming in less vigorously. Greed was 
killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg. Soon all the region would have to 


go on the pump,’ 
lions in operating costs, and the wells 

juld soon be exhausted. Kilgore would 
be another busted boom town. 

The people of east Texas were white 
1ot about it. They wanted the oil to 
last and their royalties to keep coming. 
Fifteen hundred of them held a mass 
meeting at the end of 1932 and voted 
grimly that if legal means failed to end 
this rape of the oil, they would form a 
vigilance committee. Next day Kilgore 
hardware dealers were sold out of buck- 
shot and cartridges. Within two months 
four hot-oil pipe lines were dynamited. 

At the end of 1933 the Federal Gov- 
ernment cracked down on the hot-oil 
operators under Section 9C of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Later 
the Connally Act barred illegal oil from 
interstate commerce, and today hot oil 
is Just a memory. 

Thanks to proration, the people who 
live above the oil field are sitting pretty. 
Unless very recent indications of a de- 
cline prove unfortunately true, the field 
will, at the present controlled rate, pro- 
duce for another 30 years, ultimately 
yielding a total of 5 


’ 


with a loss of mil- 


5 billion barrels—3 
billion more than it would have under 
the old regime of waste. 

Today, Kilgore folks go about their 
ordinary business, oil or no oil. Mamma 
Della still lives in the same yellow 
frame house from which she started for 
church that Sunday morning. There are 
four oil derricks in her front yard and 
two in back, and she lives under them 
as tranquilly as other old ladies do un- 
der apple trees. 

Some people might consider those 
derricks that crowd so thickly over Kil- 
gore’s business blocks and homes an 
eyesore. But they look beautiful to the 
Kilgorites, who hang them with stars 
every Christmas. 


MODERN Kilgore: the Presbyterian Church, 
the Crim Theater, and downtown streets at 
Christmastide, with stars ablaze on derricks. 
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on OLSON, by M. G. Chute, 
gave me one of the happiest surprises 
I have received for a year. Asa rule, I 
avoid volumes that contain collections 
of short stories; for just as I would 
rather in the theater see a play of three 
acts than to see three short plays, so I 
would rather read a novel than a group 
of short stories. 

Therefore I took up this volume with- 
out very high anticipation. But after 
reading ten pages I recognized a mas- 
ter work in its special field. Sheriff 
Olson, the Scandinavian sheriff in a small 
Minnesota town, is a remarkable char- 
acter. He is a distinct addition to my 
literary acquaintances. He dominates 
each one of the separate chapters and is 
drawn with humor and wit and with 
a subtlety that awakened my constant 
inward applause. He is much the same 
kind of man as Luitolfo in Browning’s 
play A Soul’s Tragedy. He is the kind 
of man who, because he can’t make a 
speech, overestimates not only the abil- 
ity but also the character of those who 
are fluent. He is that very rare person, 
an absolute hero, totally unaware of his 
own virtues. In nearly every one of 
these short stories, his actions are mag- 
nificent, and the reader’s interest is 
maintained because the sheriff so often 
is in terrible danger. 

I wish I could persuade every one of 
my readers to read this book, because it 
is so full of humor, so full of excite- 
ment, so full of amazingly accurate por- 
traits of the different persons who com- 
pose the population of the small town. 
The volume is filled with pictures of 
American life and American incidents 
that are amazingly real. 

* * * 

Here is a new book that I recommend 
only to those whom it will help. The 
title is There Is No Need to Be Sick, 
Afraid, Unhappy, or in Want. How won- 
derful it would be if this were really 
true. As far as I can make out, and 
I do not want to do the book any injus- 
tice, we are to persuade ourselves by a 
kind of autointoxication that we are 
really not poor, not sick, and have noth- 
ing to worry about. 

I shall never forget when the late Dr. 
Coué coined a phrase: “Every day in 
every way I am getting better and bet- 
ter,” and told everybody to repeat that 


aloud. He was a druggist in the town 
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of Nancy, France; and while I think he 
did a great deal of good to many thou- 
sands of people, his sudden fame and his 
lecturing tour in America killed him. I 
heard him speak to about 3,000 people, 
and everything he said was sensible and 
cheerful and more or less inspiring, but 
his small physical frame could not stand 
his sudden world-wide reputation and 
the fact that it was impossible for him 
to get even a few minutes’ rest during 
his American tour. 

I imagine the good effect of telling 
ourselves we are all right when we feel 
all wrong depends almost entirely on 
the individual. And I am also afraid 
that such exhortations to ourselves help 
us the most when we need them the 
least. For unfortunately there are a 
great many of us who, when we tell 
ourselves with a great show of con- 
fidence that there is nothing the matter, 
constantly hear an inner silent voice 
contradicting these optimistic assertions. 
Yet I pass this book along because I 
know there are scores of good people 
who can profit by it. 

A number of things are said in this 
book about reincarnation. Whatever 
may be its teaching on this subject, let 
me say with the utmost definiteness 
that I have no faith whatever in rein- 
carnation. I do not see the slightest 
reason for believing in it. 


To THOSE interested in American mu- 
sic, let me recommend a very charming 
biography, Horatio Parker, by his 
daughter, Isabel Parker Semler. Hor- 
atio Parker was one of the most inter- 
esting men I have ever known. He was 
one of the most distinguished American 
composers of music. His oratorio Hora 
Novissima, his setting of a Greek ode 
by Thomas D. Goodell, his impressive 
A.D. 1919 with the words by Brian 
Hooker, and the fact that he twice won 
(with Mr. Hooker) the $10,000 prize for 
the best original grand opera, have giv- 
en him a permanent place in the history 
of American music. 

But what I like most about this book 
is its intimacy. Mr. Parker came from 
Boston to be professor of music at Yale 
in the early ’90s and remained there un- 
til his death in 1919. He organized the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, and I 
was present at its first concert in 1894. 
Contending against almost insuperable 
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difficulties, his training brought this 
orchestra from unavoidable amateurish. 
ness to professional excellence. Today 
it is very fine and gives eight or ten 
concerts every year to audiences of more 
than 3,000. Professor Parker was also 
dean of the Yale Music School. One of 
the highest honors he received was the 
degree of doctor in music from Cam. 
bridge University in England in 1902, 
This degree has been given by English 
universities since the year 1475. 

He had no patience with pretentious, 
conceited persons or with those who 
showed in their hair or in their dress 
or in their speech any affectations. He 
was himself studiously inconspicuous in 
manner and in dress; and I have never 
heard anyone speak the English lan- 
guage with more beauty and precision. 
Even when he got into a bunker play- 
ing golf and addressed the ball with a 
rich volley of denunciations, his voice 
remained calm and even beautiful. To 
those of us who knew him intimately, 
he was one of the most lovable, one of 
the most loyal, one of the most devoted 
friends a man could possibly ask to 
have. I miss him every day of my life. 

Inasmuch as there are many people 
who say we ought to have operas in 
America sung in English, and inasmuc’) 
as there are others who are more affect- 
ed by something new than they are by 
something fine, I should like to quote 
first what Mr. Parker said about opera 
in English and, second. what he said 
about permanent values: 


“There is a society for the promotion 
of opera in English. I think this ought 
to be preceded by a society for the pro- 
tection of our mother tongue from sing- 
ers. Even those born to it sin grievous- 
ly, and foreigners still more. Some op- 
eras lend themselves to translation, but 
hearing Siegfried in French, Louise in 
German, and Il Trovatore in English 
will go far to reconcile lovers of opera 
to leaving operatic texts in the language 
in which they were born. Opera in Eng- 
lish ought to be made in that tongue.” 

“I believe firmly in permanent mu- 
sical values. I think that those parts 
of Handel’s Messiah which now please 
us most are exactly the ones which made 
the greatest impression on the very first 
audience which heard the work. sung. 
I know not whether they are what Ha.- 
del himself wrote with greatest pleasure 
or at highest tension, for a composer 
is at times a [Continued on page 54] 
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THEIR AUTOLESS Rotary day at hand, Shelbyville Rotarians gather for the long jog to the 
meeting place. Much “ribbed” today is the horseman at the right. He's on the tire board. 


Old Dobbin’s Day 
in Rotary 


Nashville Tennesscen 








WW HEN TIRE RATIONING hit the 
United States, folks in Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee, just grinned. And well they 


might. Their town is “the capital” of 
the famed Tennessee Walking Horse. 


But the 50 local Rotarians broke out 
broadest smiles when they staged 


1utoless meeting. Motoring to the 





meeting place, over a mile from town, 
strictly forbidden. Most members 














ged out ahorse or in box wagons or 
iggies, but a dozen pumped out on 
bicycles. One put-putted downriver in 
notorboat. Shelbyville Rotarians are 
now convinced that come what may, 
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TIRE RATIONING brought down a blizzard WEBB FOLLIN and W. R. Webb coast in on 
: Gn ; i ne eigs of cartoons like this one. Horse-loving Shel- Junior's red wagon. This, they hold, befits 
their Club can go on “tirelessly. byville-ites favor the “Old Dobbin” theme. their status as the Club's “baby members.” 


BICYCLISTS, whose rest periods along the road drew jeers, have their innings at the clubhouse: their steeds need no stabling, no oats! 
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YOU - - FROM THE PLATFORM 


FTER eight years in Rotary, during 
the last of which I was President of my 
Club, a change in classification and lo- 
cation has put me on the outside look- 
Frankly, I don’t like it, but 
nothing Rotary or I can do 


ing in. 
there is 
about it. 

The yeast in my dough of discontent 
is the fact that my new work makes it 
necessary to address service clubs each 
week, often Rotary Clubs. That puts 
me on the other side of the fence—as 
a Rotary Club speaker. Now I can “see 
oursel’s as others see us.” 

Making a virtue of necessity, I have 
learned to get fun out of this. In fact, 
I have developed a little game which, 
since I was tapped for a blood trans- 
fusion, I call Typing Clubs. 

Let me explain. All the Rotary Club 
defects I have noted in my speaking 
career I bunch together and ascribe to 
It is Type I. And all 
club could 


a mythical club. 
the conceivable virtues a 
have are assigned to another imaginary 
club. That is Type II. The fun in my 
game comes from alert—and, I hasten 
to add, tactful—observation necessary 
to classify the club I am visiting. 

It starts the moment I arrive in town. 
I make it a point to be ahead of sched- 
ule, then immediately telephone the man 
I've been a program 
what it is 


who invited me. 
chairman myself and know 
to worry about a speaker being on time. 
So I play my game fairly. 

Now, for a case study let’s take my 
engagement with the Rotary Club of 
Avernus. I’ve parked my car in front 
of the Lucifer drugstore and I call up 
Faustus K. Beelzebub (classification: 
pitch-boiling), program chairman. 

“I’m busy right now,” he barks. ““Meet 
me at the Club.” And without giving 
me a chance to ask if it still meets at 
the Sulphur Arms, he bangs up the re- 
ceiver. Anyway, I go to that hotel, 
where a harried young man behind the 
desk tells me the Rotary Club no longer 
meets there and he doesn’t know where 
it does meet now. I sleuth a bit and 
finally learn that a month ago Avernus 
Rotarians moved their lunch to the 
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fashionable and exclusive Hades Club. 

I ask the first man I see there if 
Faustus Beelzebub has arrived. The 
Rotarian stops fumbling with his badge 
long enough to tell me he doesn’t see 
Faustus anywhere, but he’ll be here, 
all right. Then he walks over to a 
group of three, slaps one of them on 
the shoulder, and begins a conversation 
that leaves me in Siberia. I light a cig- 
arette and look around. 

Nobody pays any attention to me, but 
I enjoy my cigarette—and my game— 
and size up the various members as 
they drift in. Some nod to me in pass- 
ing, but only one speaks. He is in a 
hurry. The Secretary 
is busy over a book 
with someone who, by 
his fiduciary mien, I 
assume to be _ the 
Treasurer. 

Then Faustus comes 
in. I don’t need to be 
told. I recognize him 
immediately .by his 
worried look and rov- 
ing eye as he seeks 
me. I walk up, intro- 
duce myself. He gives 
me a flabby grip and 





a free translation of the bubbles 
Faustus’ soup. 

“Rather a lively bunch of fellows 
I venture, hoping for the best. I don: 
get it. I get a silent nod. So ] 
to the President. 

“How are you enjoying your y: 
the chair?” 

“Okeh.” 

“It’s a great experience being Pres 
dent of a Rotary Club.” 

“Yep. You bet.” He turns to his 
left, and, as Faustus is already talking 
to the man at his right, I look at the 
hubbub before me and muse on how 
is in “solitary” at Sing Sing or Alcatraz 

The food is fair. My neighbors jp. 
terrupt their conversations to pass me 
gravy, bread, butter, and the like. Hoy. 
ever, when I wish for salt, they are deep 
in their private concerns once more, he 
I employ the ever-useful boardinghouss 
reach. A college education pays! 

Luncheon is over and the President 
pushes back his chair. My zero how 
approaches. 

I have warned the chairman that 
will need a full 30 minutes to present 
the subject the Club requested. Thi 
truth is, I can pack it into 25 minutes 
but I make allowance for the usual de 
lays. The minutes slip along in im. 
promptu horseplay. At 1:10 it dies down 
and the President turns the meeting 


over to Faustus. 


ia Ns 
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a “Pleased t’meecha,” 
sighs audibly with re- 
lief, and rushes off. 

Somebody yells that 
luncheon is ready and Faustus returns 
tome. “C’mon!” he says. Ic’mon. He 
propels me through the crowd to the 
head table, where I am rapidly intro- 
duced to the President—so rapidly that 
I cannot understand his name, which 
is a tricky one. He gives me a quick 
hand and a “Pleased t’meecha,” while 
his eyes search the doors to see that 
all are in so he can bang the bell. 

I am sandwiched between Chairman 
Faustus and the President. 

To start a little conversational ball 
rolling—no one else seems inclined to 
—I ask Faustus the number of members 
in the Club. 

“Somewhere around 50.” I’m not sure 
of the figure, however, for that’s only 


Illustrations by John Norment 


In making arrangements with Faus- 
tus, I have used my personal letterheads 
with my name and title, and I have 
even sent him a card with the same 
facts on it. I have particularly asked 
him to mention that I am Past President 
of the Cogville Rotary Club. But he 
muffs both name and title and ignores 
my previous Rotary connections. 

As I rise, four or five members make 
a rush for the door. I know—there 
are times I’ve cut it pretty fine myself, 
but why couldn’t they leave immedi 
ately after eating? 

Filled with the necessity of packing 
25 minutes into 17, I roll up my mental 
sleeves, go to work. I’m here to tell 
these businessmen about their Govern- 
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especially a part of it that touches 
Rotarian. Most of the men pay 
attention. But it’s hard to keep 
t ittention when others are whisper- 
ye is ecrumpling the cellophane 
his cigarette pack, and a couple 
ks fall to the floor. 
oot in a bit of humor—relaxation 
f( vself as well as my hearers. I 
up the thread of interest and pour 
ya into my story. A phone rings, 
m conscious of the muffled rumble 
f e answering voice. I wonder if 
s are. Out of the tail of my eye I 

as the word is passed down a 
{ to the person called, and he slides 
his chair back and stalks to the phone. 

By now I’m pawing the air, trying 

egain control of my subject. Old, 
trite words pour out of my mouth in- 
id of the fresh, thoughtful phrases 
| had planned. So I stumble through 
a fog to a finish. 

Perfunctorily, Faustus thanks me as 
I swab the sweat trickling back of my 
ears. It’s all over. Two or three mem- 
bers come up in much the same way 
used to go to my hostess when I was 
in knee pants and, prompted by my 
mother, lisp that I'd had a fine time. 

After another stop at Lucifer’s drug- 
store—this time for aspirin—I drive out 
of Avernus. The smell of brimstone is 
in my nostrils and the bitter aloes of 
defeat on my lips. 

Well, my reader, Avernus is Type I. 

Now, let’s try another case study— 
the Rotary Club of Elysium. Here, too, 
I phone my contact, Archibald Angel 
(classification: harps—tuning), as soon 
as I arrive. 

“Golly, I’m sorry,” he tells me, “but 
I’m all tied up until meeting time. Why 
don’t you drive right over to the Blessed 
Inn, where we meet, and I’ll shoot over 
as soon as I can make it? Where are 
you now?... Well, keep right on the 
Golden Road to where it intersects the 
street called Straight. The hotel’s on 
the right-hand far corner.” 

So I get to the hotel and the doorman 
hands me a check for my car and asks 
if I'm not Joe Blank. Then he nods to 
a young man in the doorway who comes 
out and takes my brief case. He’s a 
member of the Rotary Club—‘“Just call 
me ‘Gabe,’ short for ‘Gabriel’”—and he 
helps me off with my topcoat and checks 
it for me. 

Nobody else has arrived as yet, so 
Gabe and I have a smoke and a chat 
until “Arch” Angel rushes in. 

“Sorry I wasn’t able to come with 
you, Joe,” he apologizes. “You don’t 
mind my calling you ‘Joe,’ do you? I 
know you used to be a Rotarian?” Of 
course I don’t mind. I revel in it. And 
then, as the members start coming in, 
he calls them over and introduces them. 
Even when he has to attend to some 
business, I’m not left alone. When he 
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comes back, he’s leading another man. 

“Joe, this is Milton Paradise, our Presi- 
dent,” he says, introducing us. “Milt, 
Joe is our speaker today. He used to 
be President of the Rotary Club over 
at Cogville a couple of years ago, and 
when I visited them [a lie, if there ever 
was one], he put it all over you. Real 
fellows, that Cogville bunch!” 

Now, I also have had plenty of visits 
with fine, friendly Clubs where the 
members were cordially dignified. It 
so happens that I am so dignified in 
civil life that I enjoy a little rough- 
house fellowship at Rotary, but it’s the 
spirit that counts, and I'll settle for 
genuine cordiality in whatever way it 
manifests itself! 

Luncheon is announced and we make 
for the door. 

“T’ll run interference for you,” offers 
Arch, stepping in front of me. “This 
hungry bunch of wolves would trample 
you down if you were alone.” 


A. THE table Milt and Arch vie with 
each other to see that I lack nothing. 
Would I care for something special? 
They'll be glad to get it. I’m over: 
whelmed with attention, but I know 
how to handle them. 

“Listen, you lugs—I’m still a Rotar- 
ian even if I’m on the outside looking 
in now. I can take care of myself.” 

“All right, you ornery mule, you're 
on your own,” grins Milt. 

Arch puts cigarettes and matches 
where I can reach them and moves an 
ashtray nearer. As the pie is served, 
Milt turns to me. 

“How much time do you want?” he 
asks, putting his watch where we both 
can see it. “Ordinarily I’d hand the 
meeting over to Arch at 1 o’clock, but 
I can steal an extra five minutes or so 
for you.” 

I tell him 30 minutes will do me fine, 
but I’ll fit into his schedule. 

“Don’t worry if you run over a few 
minutes,” he comforts me. To myself, 
I vow I won't. 

Milt handles the singing and the an- 


nouncements with one eye on his watch 
Promptly at 1 o’clock he turns the meet- 
ing over to Arch. Areh refers to my 
Rotary connections and gets the boys 
to chuckling. He grows serious. how 
ever, when he mentions my message 
I hardly have noticed the three or four 
fellows who have drifted unobtrusively 
out of the room. When I rise to speak 
the boys have settled down—they are 
waiting for what I have to say, they 
are already predisposed toward me, and 
I've a warm and friendly feeling, too 
I start in. I venture a little joke 
They laugh I swing into the more 
difficult part of the talk feeling that 
they like me and want to hear me. The 
phone rings, and is choked off. I go 
right on; only a few turn their heads 
Out of the corner of my eve I see some 
one rise, a bit reluctantly it seems to 
me, and go out of the room, quietly 
At 1:26 I’m through, but I drag out 
my close another minute I hate to 
quit. They all seem to be liking it 
When I sit down, they applaud for a 
little while before they get up to go. 
Arch thanks me, and I like to believe 
he means it. 
up and thank me, and two of them 


Six or eight others come 


mention mutual friends in Cogville 
They call me “Joe,” and, looking at 
their buttons, I call them “Tom,” and 
“Dick,” and “Harry.” 

Arch tells me he can spare the after 
noon and wants to show me the town 
Harry wants me to come over and see 
his halo factory. But I have to beg 
off. I’ve got a schedule, too So I 
drive away from Elysium, making a 
few notes in my book so I won't forget 
the names of those fine fellows when 
I get back to Cogville and see thei 
friends. And there’s a warm feeling 
under my vest. 

“Yessirree!” I tell my speedometer. 
“Elysium is Type II. Not a doubt!” 

No, I’m not a Rotarian now. But 
that doesn’t stop me from playing my 
game. 

Some day, gentle reader, invite me to 
your Club! 
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Rotary Gives ‘em the Guy 


From first race to last yell, Walla Walla's annual grade-schoo| 
track. meet is tumultuous sport. The Scratchpad Man describes it, 


O.. OF these days, Spring i 


going to rush down the Blue Moun 
tains of eastern Washington and fal] 
upon Walla Walla. The sap in the 
trees will begin to run—and so will 
800 schoolboys. It’s quite a specta 
cle. I saw it just a year ago. 

I refer, as blurbed above, to the 
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annual’ grade-school track meet 
which Walla Walla Rotarians have 
sponsored for 20 years... and to 
what leads up to it. 

I needed no guide to Borleske 
Field that noon when I hit Walla 
Walla. I just followed the kids— 
and there I was, high and dry on a 
bleacher seat amid some 2,500 wig- 
gling, well-washed moppets who 
made me _ feel like Methuselah. 
Clowns, yoo-hoo-ers, and pop gurglers 
—I loved ’em all. 

The starter’s gun banged and I 
fell onto the field—which is where 
The Press should be anyway. 

For the next two hours I watched 
300 healthy American lads, from 8 to 
16, battle in 18 events for their be- 
loved grammar schools. *Twas clean 
sport—and fast. Fast? I asked the 
30 Rotarians who kept score, held 
the tape, and pinned the ribbons, 
about this. They merely - said, 
“Whew!” and grinned. It was a 
great day—good for everybody. 

Now, what led up to it? A series 
of “badge tests’—a plan in wide use. 
Each Spring and Fall Boys Work 
Committeemen of the Rotary Club go 
to grade schools and test about 500 
boys. If lads score high enough in 
chinning, standing broad jump, dash, 
and baseball throw, they get badges. 
About 40 percent do. And. tall, 
genial Rotarian W. L. Stirling is usu- 
ally the man who pins the honors 
on. He introduced the tests right at 
the start of his 20 rich years as Boys 
Work Chairman of his Rotary Club— 
and he has sparked them along ever 
since. Parents, school officials, the 
police force, and, of course, the boys 
themselves all are glad he has—for 
here’s good sport for all boys. Note 
that they don’t even need tennis 
shoes. But Rotarian Stirling denies 
that this is his show. It isn’t. All 92 
Walla Walla Ro- 
tarians have a 
hand in it—and 
get a kick out of 
it. Now see my 
photos. 

—Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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High Jump 


Photos: (top right) Jack 








100-Yard Dash 

















Baseball Pitching 
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MANNING the officials’ desk are Past District 
Governor Vincent Borleske (standing)—the sta- 
dium bears his name—and W. L. Stirling, the 
Rotarian who started all this Right: Three 
Rotarians pin, check, and double check a ribbon. 











“BOY! Wait'll the kids see this! 


A big moment for another winner 








‘TIS THE HERO'S lot—the adulation of the ladies 
and all This lad (above right) is finding 
it very agreeable. . . . The sprinter (below) is 
little but mighty. He “copped” three ribbons... . 
Bili Turner (right) is entitled to throw out 
his chest, if he wants to. He won a blue rib- 
bon in Class A—where competition is toughest. 

























All photos pp. 44, 46: Jack W 
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Rig Little Things. Plastic holders for 
s of mechanical pencils saved an 
ited 150,000 pounds of metal dur- 
141. On the subject of pencils and 

iofense, one maker of mechanical pen- 

ecently converted his plant to 
nake brass boosters for artillery shells. 

Sy successfully was the change accom- 

plished that 150 workers turn out boost- 

a rate equal to that expected of 
100 and at less than one-third the cost. 


Radium Handling. Demand for lumi- 

dials and indicators for military 
poses has revived fears for the safe- 

those applying radium-contaiping 
naints Sad experiences of previous 
workers in this industry will not, we 
are assured, be repeated, since the tech- 
nique of handling radio-active materials 

; advanced enormously in recent 
vears. Methods of examining workers 
easily and quickly for accidental traces 
of radium insure prompt protection 
by removing even infinitesimal amounts 
before harm can be done. 


a) 


Light in Fog. The busy Cape Cod 
Canal has been practically freed from 
danger to navigation during fogs by the 
installation of fog-piercing sodium-vapor 
lamps along its nearly eight-mile length. 
The yellow light of these lamps, famil- 
jar on many test stretches of highways, 
possesses high visibility in fogs, and 
since both sides of the canal are lighted, 
vessels can proceed safely despite at- 
mospherie conditions. 


Saving Fruits. Citrus fruits, and 
probably others, can be kept in good 
condition over periods of months with- 
out refrigeration if wrapped in Pliofilm. 
This synthetic ‘material is particularly 
effective since it apparently permits car- 
bon dioxide generated by the fruit to 
pass, but not moisture. If the carbon 
dioxide is not allowed to escape, the 
fruit “suffocates.” Loss of moisture is 
also serious. Hence this wrapping ma- 
terial seems ideal. 


Useful Disease. The grubs of Japa- 
nese beetles have been found to suc- 
cumb to an infectious disease, “milky 
” and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is preparing to in- 
fect the soil in areas which are heavily 
infested with the malady to help kill off 
this pest. 


disease, 


Accurate Synchrony. Timing to the 
second has become so important to 
many modern activities that the maker 
of a well-known line of wrist watches 
now offers one that can be set to the 
second. Ordinary watches continue to 
run and their second hands move while 
the hour and minute hands are being 
set, but the new models are so arranged 
that setting the larger hands stops the 
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sweep second hand until all three are 
works The new 
watch is particularly useful in timing 
for radio broadcasting and also serves 


reconnected to the 


as an interval timer where fractions of 


seconds are not important 


Modern Damascus Steel. The famed 


swords of Damascus, which attained 
fame in ancient times, are now believed 
to have been given their extraordinary 
hardness by treatment 


surface with 


camel’s dung. The modern counterpart 
of this process is nitriding of steel by 


heating it in an atmosphere of ammo- 





BOMB EXTINGUISHER 


Hard, coal-tar pitch has been found 
by the United States Bureau of Mines 
to be a useful fire extinguisher for in- 
cendiary bombs. A _ thick layer of 
powdered pitch (it must be “hard” 
pitch) is sprinkled over the burning 
magnesium. The melting pitch coats 
the magnesium and shuts off the air 
necessary to keep it burning. If the 
pitch catches fire, it burns with a weak 
flame easily extinguished with~ more 
pitch. (N.B. Ask the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C., for its bulletin on 
"Extinguishing Incendiary Bombs.'’) 











nia. The result is the formation of a 
thin, extremel\ 
bearing steel on the surface. A closer 


hard laver of nitrogen- 
approach to the ancient process is a 
new method which employs synthetic 
urea as the source of nitrogen. Today 
nitriding is applied to wearing parts of 
engines for airplanes and tanks instead 
of to swords as of old. 

Arsenal. 


U. 8S. Every type of man- 


ufacturing enterprise is producing war 





RETREADS come to the locomotive! 





materials todav. Some changes would 
be ludicrous if they were not so des- 
perately serious: for example, 
train manufacturer building compasses; 
a refrigerator builder making 
zers; and 


babies now turning out bumpers for 


a tovy- 


howit- 


a producer of bassinets for 


warships 


Smaller Motors. Nvlon_ insulation, 
applied to wires as enamel nd not a 
duPont filament, l So el ent tl 
windings of motors so insulated occup\ 
as much as 10 to 15 perce nt le space 
| US mou S ca he mace omew i 
S ille € ( new DD re ( 
the nece ! li oO 

Fish Farming. Worked-out farm 
lands n \ e pul o vah Die \\ VO 
growing hi f a svstel ecentl\ i 
nounced b \labama scientists is 
adopted. The plan involves growing fish 
on lowland fields that can be easil 
flooded fro a tream bv building lov 
earth dan Having provided the nece 
sary pool, the farmer plants fish and 
fertilizes the water (about 100 pound 
of commercial fertilizer per acre are 
used) to pro note the growth of aqualt 
plants for fish food Experiment nave 
shown fish crops as high as 600 pound 
an acre costing 56 to 6 cents a poun 
Good pasture produce omet go like 
150 pounds of beef an acre 

Footnote to History. Medical office 
in Hawaii are proud ane t a little bit 
amazed at tne success n treatli 
casualties of December 7 at Pearl.Ha 
bor Men who in any previous batt] 
would have died are alread bach 
their duties Prompt use of ulfani 
amide and related drugs prevented 
fection of wounds which heretofore 
nullified the best effort of surgeol 
Reports that every man who 
vived to leave the operating table 
lived and most of them have com} te 
recovered 

This de partine it is conducter 1D.H 


to Peep De 
Vaga ne, 35 
u., U.S. A. 


Killetfer. Address 
partment, THI 


East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


quire 
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Photo: Westinghouse 





The steel retread is trimmed to the proper contour after 


grooves in the worn metal tire are filled with the finest grade of high-carbon steel. 
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Two years ago, when 
Western Reserve 
University expanded 
its business-training meet 
pressing defense needs, it turned to the 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Rotary Club for aid— 


Rotarians Train 
Youth for Trade 


course to 


and got it. 

A “sponsor plan” was put into opera- 
tion whereby more than 30 Rotarians, 
in many varying lines of business, 
undertook to guide one or two students 
at a time for half the school year. Each 
student spent not less than two hours a 
week in the sponsor’s office or shop. He 
read trade papers, sat in sales meetings, 
studied trade-association plans and re- 
ports, learned about labor problems. 
Questions that arose in the student’s 
mind were asked—and answered. 

“It is no criticism of the instruction,” 
reports the University, “to say that the 
sponsor adds what cannot be given in 
college halls.” 

The system has now been operating 
for two years and many young men of 
the first group who sponsored 
courses—which come in the final year 
and a half of the four-year course—are 
now in the employ of men who spon- 
sored them. 


took 


More than 30 men, 
most of them Rotar- 
ians, have completed 
the standard Red Cross 20-hour first-aid 
course sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
WILLIAMSON, W. VA. The Club is now 
considering sponsorship of the advanced 


First-Aid Course 
for Men, Too! 


course. 


>e* 


“Only $625?” queried 
EATON, CoLo., Rotar- 
ians when they 
learned that their city’s Red Cross 
quota, which they had agreed to collect, 
was that sum. ‘“Let’s make it $1,000!” 
It took the Rotarians three hours—to 
report the total of $1,300 collected! 
INDIANOLA, Miss., Rotarians went out 
to raise $3,500 for the Red Cross—and 
at last reports were just short of that 


Double Quota 
for Red Cross 





























5,066 
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SCRAP METALS collected by these “Rotary 
bins" bought a new siren for Anderson, S. C. 


goal, with time to spare. ... The Ro- 
tary Club of HATTIESBURG, MiIss., voted to 
eliminate its annual ladies’ night party 
and send the money thus saved, plus 
funds raised by a bread-and-milk lunch- 
eon (paying full price and donating the 
difference), as a gift of money to the 
United States Treasury. . The Red 
Cross collection at BALTIMORE, MD., re- 
ceived $1,000 from the local Rotary Club. 

For the Relief Fund for Rotarians, the 
Rotary Club of Hosart, AUSTRALIA, has 
voted £50. ... At BOwRAL, AUSTRALIA, 
the Rotary Club, just over one year old, 
has provided £50 for patriotic funds. ... 
WOLLONGONG, AUSTRALIA, Rotarians raised 
£10,000 for the “Spitfire” fund. 

Rotarians’ wives of PIETERMARITZBURG, 
SouTH AFRIcA, raised £76 for the “speed- 
the-planes” fund, and an additional £240 
for other war activities. Nearly 
£200 for the relief of London’s bomb vic- 
tims came from the MELBOURNE, AUS- 
TRALIA, Rotary Club. 





‘BondsofFreedom’ To encourage th 


Growing Stronger ° 2 le of defense 
stamps in the grado 

schools, the Rotary Club of Nort (Cy, 
cCAGO, ILL., is sponsoring a contest 
prizes of bonds and stamps for pupils 
selling the most stamps. 

The importance of the work of Cana 
dian Rotary Clubs in selling vict 


Minister of Finance, J. L. Ilsley, open 
the campaign for the second loan with 
an address to the MONTREAL, QUE., Ro. 
tary-Club. The total of this second yie. 
tory loan was originally set at 600 mil. 
lion dollars, but the returns were 
high that it was raised to 900 millio. 
First tabulations at the end of Marc! 
showed that approximately 1% millioy 
Canadians had subscribed a 
nearly one billion dollars. 
North of the border, down Texas way 
the State Administrator of Defense Say. 
ings has appealed to Rotary Clubs for 
help in extending information about va. 
rious forms of defense-bond sales, such 
as payroll allotments, retail-store sales 
etc. ... The Bancor, ME., Rotary Club 
recently distributed “Buy Defense Bond” 
decalcomanias to its members. 


total of 


North Bay Club The sums sent each 
month by the Rotary 


Gifts Flow On 1 
Club of Nortu Bay, 


OnT., CANADA, to England for the relief 
of crippled children has reached the to- 
tal of £1,000 (see previous reports in 
Rotary Reporter, November and Decem- 
ber, 1941, ROTARIAN). . . . For child-wel- 
fare work, the Rotary Club of GRaAven- 
HURST, ONT., CANADA, sent $500 to the Ro- 
tary Club of LONDON, ENGLAND, as well 
as an additional $25 to the Chinese war 
relief fund. 


Books, Meals, for A collection of 


Soldiers, Sailors books, plus cash do- 
: nations for the pur- 


chase of more, made by Rotarians of 


JAFFA—TEL-AVIV, PALESTINE, was turned 
over to the British Red Cross for dis- 





THE ROTARY Club of DeRidder, La., sponsors regular programs at this USO building at Camp Polk. (Right) State Gov. Jones at the dedication. 
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ition to the Army stationed locally. 
Funds for comforts for the “adopted” 
crew of the corvette H.M.C:S. Sackville 
were raised by a bridge party sponsored 
pv wives of SACKVILLE, N.B., CANADA, Ro- 
tarians: 
\ “Rotary Coffee Pot”—an improvised 
ling canteen—supplies hot coffee and 


ua) 

: iwiches to soldiers stationed along 

the coast in the vicinity of RED BANK, 

N. J. Rotarians supply and man it. 
Rotarians and Elks of WELLINGTON, 

Kans., joined in meeting, greeting, and 


distributing cigarettes to soldiers pass- 
through their city recently. From 
one detachment’s commanding officer 
e the following letter: 
is the spirit exemplified by your group 
raises morale and makes enlisted men 
that the poonie of this country are 
irely behind them. 
Fifty soldiers from Fort Devens were 
ests at a recent meeting of the Fircu- 


, Mass., Rotary Club. The program 
ncluded special entertainment for the 
soldiers. The New Beprorp, Mass., 


to SO men from 
evening 


Club was host 
military posts at an 


Rotary 
near-by 
meeting. 

The bulletin of the Jefferson County 
Red Cross chapter appeared on the back 
of a recent issue of the WATERTOWN, 
N. Y., Rotary Club’s publication. 

Nine Latin-American aviation cadets 
six different countries were guests 
STILLWATER, MINN., Rotary Club 

Thirty-six British R.A.F. 
training in Oklahoma _ were 
dinner and a week-end party 
the Parsons, KAns., Rotary 


of the 
recently. 
cadets 
guests at 
given by 
Club 

Rotarians and sons of Rotarians pass- 
ing through or visiting Catro, Ecypt, 
will be welcomed as guests by the Ro- 
Club there. United Nations 
Rotarians or their sons in England are 
asked to get in touch with the office of 
Rotary International in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Tavistock House (South), 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1, LONDON, ENG- 
LAND. Arrangements for entertaining 
servicemen on leave are being made. 

The Rotary Club of KHARTOUM, SUDAN, 
invites all Rotarians or their sons who 
pass through the city to make contact 
with the Club or its officers. Like- 
wise, the Rotary Club of DEeRIppEr, La., 
would like to entertain Rotarians or 
their sons stationed at Camp Polk or 
Beauregard Airport, and the MCKENZIE 
and Paris, TENN., Rotary Clubs invite 
men stationed at Camp Tyson. 

Sentries on duty near BLAIRSVILLE, 
Pa., lacked shelter, so the Rotary Club 
determined to do something about it. 
That was on Friday. On the following 
Monday, sentry boxes were completed 
and in use. . The new Rotary Club 
of BREMERTON, WASH. (See page 57, Feb- 
ruary ROTARIAN), was one month old 
when it gave its first soldier entertain- 
ment with 500 soldier guests. ~. ie 
dets from a near-by airfield told Montt- 
CELLO, ILL., Rotarians about the United 
States Army training system at a recent 
meeting. 


tay 
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The Business Meth- 
ods Committee of 
the NEw York, N. Y., 
Rotary Club is acting as a_clearing- 
house for priority problems. of. Club 


Rotarians Push 
Civilian Defense 
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members. The Rotary Club of 
MAYAGUEZ, PUERTO Rico, has raised a 
fund of $500 to be held in case of a lo- 
cal emergency arising from the war. 

LONG Brancu, N. J., Rotarians 
unteering to act as aircraft-warning 
watchers. PITTSBURGH, PaA., 
ians have volunteered 
civilian defense work 
N. Y., Rotary Club sponsored purchase 
of a short-wave radio system for 
police. Funds were raised by 
movie show. 

A booklet mailed recently to members 
of the LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL., Rotary Club 
contains autographs. Each 
member is expected to visit every other 


are vol 
Rotar- 
unanimously for 


The ONEIDA, 


local 
a benefit 


spaces for 





A HOMEMADE playlet on national defense brought ” 
and others to visit Sugar House (Salt Lake City), 


Time,” “Columbus,” 





TO HELP increase local poultry production for national defense, Rutland, Vt., 
sponsored a 4-H Club poultry project, and 16 dressed capons were the investment 
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FIRST pledge “to fly the flag daily until vic- | 
tory” is handed to the Mayor of Middleburgh, 
N. Y., by Rotarians. who started the plan 


ee SE oS 


Uncle Sam,” “Brigham Young,” ‘Father 


Utah, Rotarians. 
Photo: Kah 


Rotarians 
“dividend.” 





MEXIA. TEXAS ROTARY CLUB 
INVESTS FOR DEFENS 


Evaeny Memsee in Toe Mexia Rorany Cus ase 

On€ Of Tue Sramps Arracheo Becow fy Onoes b Do in A Sma 

War, Teria Panr Towano Twe Derewse Or THis Nation -- 

fr Is Tatum Dessee Tuat Ween VICTORY ~ WON -- 
MANO PEACE DECLARE 

Tuat Tue Mempens Or Tue MEXIA ROTA RY C.us 

Casw THis Pracano Ano Have A VICTORY BANQUET. 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST 
MEXIA ROTARY CLUB. 
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VARIED are the plans used by Rotary Clubs to spur defense-stamp purchases. At Mexia, Tex., 
members are buying stamps to be cashed ‘after peace is won and used for a victory banquet. 
A young Uncle Sam helped Wenatchee, Wash., Rotarians start a "$5-stamp-every-week” club. 
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member at his place of business ang 
secure his autograph on the page go: 
aside for him—plus one dime. Wher 
the booklet is filled, he turns in tho 
dimes, and the total sum will be spen; 
for defense bonds for the Club. 


Words of Praise The heavy task of 
for Busy Days registering millions 
of men under the 
Selective Service Act in the Uniteg 
States called on many Rotarians angq 
Rotary Clubs for service. And they re 
sponded wholeheartedly. Typical 0; 
their performance is this letter, receive 
MEMBERS of the Hartsville, S. C., Rotary Club with 100 percent attendance = a — get ° by the Rotary Club of Cayton, Mo. 
Rotary-emblemed drinking glass. Once started, they keep it up, to complete a dinner set! from Selective Service authorities 
The third registration in this district pre 
ceeded with little confusion and with 
minimum of inconvenience to everyone ¢o) 
cerned in its accomplishment. This 
due in no small part to the members of 


the Rotar y Club who donated so generous), 
of their time and services. 

















me 


African Club With units of the 
Fétes Navy Men United States Navy 
in port, the Rotary 
Club of Capetown, SouTH AFRICA, invited 
a large number of officers to the Club's 
Christmas meeting. Among those who 
attended was a son of the President of 
the United States. 
No Rotary Club can have more than 
one 25th anniversary—which is why it’s 
always well celebrated. The Donce Ciry, 


| : ; Kans., Rotary Club reproduced some of | 
; GOODWILL was given a boost by the greets — of ae tr pre , re a the ceremonies of its organization meet- 
| equipment to boys of Ciudad Obregon, Mexico, throug. e Rotary of the Mexican City. ing at its silver-birthday meeting. Tom ; 


J. Davis and Chesley R. Perry, President | 
and Secretary, respectively, of Rotary 7 
International, spoke “by electrical tran- 
scription.” ( 











Birthdays Cheer Welcome to these 


Clubs For & Near "ew Rotary Clubs: 
Cumana, Venezuela; 


Grantsville, Md.; Princeton, N. J.; Re- | 
quinoa, Chile; Crafton, Pa.; Taquari- | 
tinga, Brazil; Terezopolis, Brazil; North 
Boroughs, Pa.; Burnie, Australia; and 
El Tocuyo, Venezuela. 

During May the following Clubs will 
celebrate their 25th anniversaries: Gree- 
ley, Colo.; Fargo, No. Dak.; Racine, 
Wis.; Fort Dodge, Iowa; Johnstown, 
Pa.; Carthage, Mo.; Newburgh, N. Y.; 


. Emporia, Kans.; Clarksville, Tenn.; 
TO ENTERTAIN guests at their annual ladies’ night celebration, Savannah, Ga., Rotarians + a N. J.; Enid, Okla.; Tonawanda, 

















staged a “Gay Nineties Revue” with every “lady” of the cast a perfect gentleman! N.Y 


vcr The Rotary Clubs of LAakEwoop and 
Point PLEASANT, N. J., held a joint meet- 
ing to celebrate the former’s 20th anni- 
versary. 





‘Just Junk’ Fills A salvage-collection 


1] Freight Cars drive in Fort Wi 
LIAM, ONT., CANADA, 


organized under the chairmanship of 
Past District Governor Arthur Widnall, 
enlisted more than 1,000 volunteer work- 
ers, including a number of Rotarians, 
and from 150 to 200 trucks in the work. 
More than 11 carloads of various scrap 
materials suitable for re-use in some 
way were collected. For the benefit of 
others who undertake a similar pro 
gram, the committee offers this advice: 

In plain words, if the householders, the 
business firms, and the industries can be 
encouraged to prepare and bundle their 


lv separately, it saves tne committee 
SILVERED coconuts, with dark blue Rotary wheels, were sent to many Rotary Clubs and in- ff\\cands ‘of mat-hours in handling the 


dividuals as a part of the Miami, Fla., Rotary Club's celebration of its 25th anniversary. material. 
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E core! The radio program, ‘The Amer- 
icas Speak," presented by the Rotary Clubs 
of the Americas will not close May 3 with the 
broadcast from Honolulu, Hawaii, as originally 
announced, but will continue an additional 
week. On May 10, over the same stations 
and at the same hours as the regular Sunday 
programs have been heard since January 4, 
1942, there will be a special program from 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


Honors. From the campus of Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University, the United 
States Government has called ROTARIAN 
Dr. WILLIAM T. MELCHIOR to head a new 
division of the Office of Education, de- 
voted to the study of the other Ameri- 
can Republics. . . . THomas C. MACNABB, 
Immediate Past Governor of Rotary Dis- 
trict 192, is the new president of the St. 
John, N. B., Canada, Board of Trade. 

Witt R. MAnterR, Jr., of Nashville, 
Tenn., Past President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, has been appointed his State’s co- 
jrdinator of all defense activities. 

On North Carolina’s ‘Salvage for Vic- 
tory’ campaign committee are THOMAS 
R. Hoop, of Dunn, Governor of Rotary 
District 188, and H. DENNETT JONES, of 
Graham, Governor of District 189. 
Shreveport, La., Rotarians count among 
their members W. S. GoopMAN, head of 
the State tire-rationing board; L. Moskg- 
LEY Morritt and Epwarp C. Burris, re- 
élected, respectively, as president and 
general manager of the local Chamber 
of Commerce; and Dr. CHARLES R. Gow- 
EN, president of the Shreveport Medical 
Society. 

In the Republic of Lebanon, AHMED 
Bey Daouk has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Republic and 
RAMEZ SARKIS has been named Minister 
of Education. Both are members of the 
Beirut Rotary Club, of which FRAncIs A. 
KETTANEH, Director of Rotary Interna- 
tional (see page 16, this issue), is also 
a member. 

The annual gold-medal award by the 
Downtown Brooklyn (N. Y.) Association 
to “a citizen who during the year has 
rendered the most distinguished service 
to Brooklyn” was presented recently to 
MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE A. WINGATE, a 
Past President of the Brooklyn Rotary 
Club. ... A similar community award 
of Vineland, N. J., was accorded to Ro- 
TARIAN C. EMERSON NASH. ... The Ro- 
tary Club of Rochester, N. Y., makes a 
“Civic Achievement Award” each year. 
tecently HONORARY ROTARIAN AND Mrs. F. 
HARPER SIBLEY were named joint recipi- 
ents for the current year. ROTARIAN 
SIBLEY is national president of the USO 
(United Service Organizations). 

THE VERY REVEREND FRANK A. RHEA, of 
Boise, Idaho, Governor of Rotary Dis- 
trict 110, is now “Most Reverend,” for 
he has been elected Bishop of Idaho by 
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the House of Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church. 

On the 25th anniversary of his elec- 
tion as President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, the Cleveland, Ohio, Rotary Club 
presented ArcH C. KLUMPH with a silver 
plaque. . . . GARNET L. Buss, of Bunda- 
berg, Australia, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor of District 56, has been made a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of Australia, Queensland branch. 

Dr. MANUEL DE LA PILA IGLESIAS, a 
member of the Ponce, Puerto Rico, Ro- 
tary Club, is the new president of the 
Puerto Rican Medical Association. 

The 1942 fight-infantile-paralysis cam- 
paign was directed in Arkansas by Her- 
BERT W. PARKER, Of Jonesboro, Immediate 
Past Governor of Rotary District 138. 
.. . For his work with underprivileged 
children, OscAR SIGARROA, a member of 








the Havana, Cuba, Rotary Club, has 
been decorated by the Red Cross. 
SETH SPRAGUE, a Past President of the 
Hingham, Mass., Rotary Club, is current 
president of the Massachusetts Sub- 
urban Bankers Association. 


Back from Malaya. “It was a long 
trip,” admits W. S. REINOEHL, a membe! 
of the Rotary Club of 
Seremban, Federated 
Malay States. He left 
there in November 
and took 53 days to 
reach the United 
States. Until the final 
days of the Malay cam- 
paign about Serem- 
ban, the Club contin- 
ued its activities, he 





Reinoeh] 
reports, including the 


collection of funds and clothes for refu- 
gees and bomb sufferers, and books and 
radios for soldiers, and the maintenance 
of an “Oriental garden” as a rest and 


recreation center for troops. 


Paul Harris in Florida. While win- 
tering in Florida, Paut P. Harris, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Rotary International, 
was an honored guest at a meeting of 
the Lakeland Rotary Club and planted 
a “friendship tree” in the city’s Civic 








SCOTTISH aviation cadets, training in Florida, were dinner guests of President Emeritus 
Paul P. Harris and his wife, Jean, recently. Mrs. Harris was born and raised in Scotland. 
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THIS engrossed leatherbound scroll, with signatures of all present at an intercity forum, 
was presented to International President Davis when he conducted the Dayton, Ohio, meeting. 
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RUSSELL L. STROBEL, of the Larned, Kans., 
Rotary Club, winner of the competition for 
an alternative term fof Vocational Service. 
His suggestion: ‘Service through Vocations. ’ 


He also paid a surprise visit 
Rotary Club. 


Center. 
to the Leesburg, Fla., 


President's Travels. Planes and mo- 
torcars made it possible for Tom J. DAvis, 
President of Rotary 
make eight Rotary visits in ten days. 
Leaving Butte, Mont., where he has his 
law offices and home, he visited Havre, 
Mont., on March 12; Tulsa, Okla., March 
14; Birmingham, Ala., March 16; Rich- 
mond, Ind., March 17; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on the 18th; Dothan, Ala., the follow- 
ing day; San Antonio and Laredo, Tex., 
on the 20th and 21st, respectively. He 
returned to Butte, Mont., March 22. 





International, to , 


of whom a newspaper columnist recent- 
ly suggested that if his middle name 
were “Fixes,” it would be perfect, for 
his classification is “piano tuning”! 

We also nominate, as a man who has 
no special business in this company, 
LAURENCE MCKINNEY, a member of the 
Albany, N. Y., Rotary Club. Author of 
such rib-tickling books as People of 
Note and Garden Clubs & Spades, Rotvar- 
IAN McKINNEY holds neither “author” 
nor “humorist” classification, but “steel 
and ironwork construction.” 


Between Dingles. When Josepu G. 
(“JacK"’) DINGLE, of the Ottawa, III., Ro- 
tary Club, learned that JoHN FRANCIS 
(“JACK”) DINGLE was a member of the 
Rotary Club of Fortitude Valley, Aus- 
tralia, he dropped him a friendly line. 
In return, he has received a long and 
full letter, in the course of which Aus- 
TRALIAN “JACK” DINGLE tells ILLINOISAN 
“JACK” DINGLE: 

Was I surprised to receive your letter of 
information and good fellowship? Com- 
ing at a time of war it makes us feel ever 
so much more happy to think we are to- 
yether against a lot of enemies. ... THE 
LOTARIAN is well received by all our mem- 
bers, and through it we seem to contact 
Rotary International as if we were nearly 
as close to it as you are. 


Conventiongoers. Visitors to Rotapy's 
international Convention at Toronto, 
June 21-25, who stop over at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., en route will find a we. 
coming Committee ready to escort them 
to the vantage points of the border city 
Plans have been made for both before 
and after the Convention, whether 
guests arrive by bus, train, or auto. 


‘More Than Thrilled!’ That’s how the 
members of the Rotary Club of Fort 
William, Ont., Canada, felt when they 
received a cable from GENERAL Dovuctas 
MacArtTHur, Learning that he was an 
honorary member of the Manila Club 
(see page 6 of this issue) and that he 
had arrived safely in Australia, they 
cabled him a message of comradeship 
and trust. Back came a cable: “Apprp. 
CIATE GREATLY YOUR’ INSPIRING MESSAGE, 
MacArtuHur.” The original has been 
placed in the civic museum. 


Post-Convention Tours. Among those 
arranging tours in Canada following the 
Rotary Convention in Toronto, Ont, 
June 21-25, is ROTARIAN WALTER H, 
Woops, of Boston, Mass. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





A typical comment on the enthusiasm | 


evoked by his visits is this one from 
ROTARIAN A. E. McCuttocn, of Laredo: 

“T have lived some 50 years in Laredo, 
and PRESIDENT Tom received the great- 
est acclaim any human ever received 
or ever will receive!” 


From North to South. From his home 


| 


in Johannesburg, South Africa, RICHARD | 


R. Curriz, Director-Nominee of Rotary 
International for 1942-43, reports that 
his son DoNALD is now with the Army in 
Northern Africa. 


Diary. Since becoming a Rotarian in 
1930, M. O. Gtorvick, of Aberdeen, So. 


Dak., has kept a diary of his visits to | 


Rotary Clubs. Although his own Club 


has met but 549 times in 11 years, he | 


has attended 669 Rotary meetings—311 


of them in his own Club and the remain- | 


der at 42 other Clubs. Of these, 17 are 
in South Dakota, 11 in North Dakota, 
5 in Minnesota, 2 each in Missouri and 
New York, one each in Georgia, Illinois, 
Maine, South Carolina, and Wyoming. 


Fitting Names. Did you note (page 
54, April Rorarian) that J. FRANcIs 
Gorey edits the Bloody Brook Burble? 
He is Secretary of the South Deerfield, 
Mass., Rotary Club, Now comes to THE 
ScRATCHPAD MAN’s desk the news that 
the Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Oregon, Ill., is ARTHUR Bass—classifica- 
tion, “music.” 

Tied with them is HERBERT F’. ANTUNES, 
a member of the Chicago Rotary Club, 
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“They Fly through the Air—* 


.. drop to the ground, take a short 
run, and—plop! In the cup. That’s all 
there is to it. A MHole-in-One. Ask 
these 21 Rotarians, members 605 to 625, 
inclusive, of THE RoTARIAN’s Hole-in-One 


Club, how they did it! 

(1) W. E. Hines, Shanghai, China, Hung- 
jao G. C., 141 yds. (May 18, 1941); (2) Leon- 
ard H. Matthews, Passaic, N. J., U »yper Mont- 
clair C. C., 125 yds.; (3) Raymon R. Stoltz, 
Passaic, N. J., Uppe Montclair C. C., 125 
yds.; (4) M. H. Berlin, Chicago, If., 

Mawr C. C., 168 yds.; (5) C. L. McGinnis, 
Peoria, Ill., Mt. Hawley C. C., 127 yds. 

(6) H. A. Maclennan, Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
ada, Hamilton G. and C. C., 155 yds.; (7) 
Porter S. Lucas, Crane, Mo., Aurora G. i. 
105 yds. (his second on this hole!); (8) John 
G. Berthold, Huntington, W. Va., Guyan 
C. C., 1385 yds. (8) Wm. J. Holden, Azusa, 
Calif.. Santa Anita G. C., Acadia, 200 yds.; 
(10) Edward Ward, San Francisco, Calif., 
Del Monte G: C., 150 yds. 

(11) Robert Ross, Lewiston-Auburn, Me., 
Riverdale C. C., 220 yds.; (12) Orville H. 


Photos: (4) Waltnger; (5 


Greene, Syracuse, N. Y., Onondaga G. and 
C., 143 yds.; (13) Paul Kauffman, Hen- 
ryetta, Okla., Hillerest G. C., 315 yds.; (14) 
Wilber Owen, Toledo, Ohio, Leland G. C, 
83 yds.; (15) A. R. Miller, Easton, Pa., Phoe- 
nixville C. C., 135 yds. and Overbrook C. C., 
Philadelphia, 134 yds.; (16) ae og A. Lentz, 
Denver, ae Cherry Hills G. 205 vds. 
(17) J Edd McLaughlin, Raltg, Tex., Jas- 
per Park G. Alta., Canada, 215 yds.; (18) 
ann J, Sthmidt. Boonville, Mo., Boonville 
C., 139 yds.; T. W. Long, Boonville, Mo., 
a C. C., 139 yds.; (20) Ray A. Ford, 


Council Bluffs, lowa, Dodge Park G. C., 130 
Price, 
110 yds. 


yds.;. (21) E. -H. Ballarat, Australia, 


Alfredton G. C., 















n; (9) Azusa” Meraté: (11) Tash; (12) Fryer; 16) Townsend 
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This page from Rotary's family 
album is bright with scenes of 
last year's Convention. It's a 
glimpse of how they did it in 
Denver. Soon Toronto will fill 
a page like it—but differently. 
You'll want to see how, of 
course, so be there June 21-25. 





WESTERN was the word for the Denver re 
union. Motoring Conventioners learned that 
in advance at Rotary welcoming spots en 
route—like this one (left) at Littleton, Colo 





those 
B44 the 


Ont., 


ARMANDO de A. Pereira, then President, accepts a ten-gallon hat SONG LEADER Vessey, Vice-Presidents Andrade and Ware, about 
from Ralph L. Carr, Governor of Colorado. Sioux chieftains watch. to burst into song at the welcoming ceremonies, with a Scout band. 











THE LADIES rest tired arches and enjoy a little chat at teatime, WHILE oldsters relax, the younger generation holds a tea dance— 
while (below) their husbands choose the strenuous way of golf as a with innocuous punch. Below: Convention Chairman Vanneman, 
better tonic for further sessions in craft assemblies and Convention. with new Director Hodgson, waves, “See you in Toronto in ‘42!” 
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Billy Phelps Speaking 
[Continued from page 40] 


partly unconscious instrument who re- 
cords beauties thrust upon him, flowing 
through him from heaven to earth. He 
does not always know what he writes, 
however perfect it may be. Seventeen- 
year-old Schubert, writing the Erl-King, 
cannot have known what he was mak- 
ing, although of course he loved it. But 
the high aim and simple integrity of 
great composers are no accidents. Such 
men have made themselves perfect in- 
struments by their life and work and 
thought.” 

Let me add that I fervently believe, 


even in the middle of this war, that we 
should continue to produce German 
opera and sing it in the German lan- 
guage. In this we are not imitating the 
Germans. We are simply producing im- 
mortal works of art as they should be 
produced; but if we should change and 
sing these operas in English, then we 
should be imitating the Germans, be- 
cause in Germany every opera, no mat- 
ter in what language the libretto was 
originally written, is always sung in the 
language of Germany. 
* * * 
American cartoonists are among the 
best in the world. The comic strip is 
always 100 percent American, and we 





Luxurious, yes ... but 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


are also a 


sound and enduring investment 


For those in search of exquisite modern Orientals, 


our great stock includes a most satisfying choice of 


such lustrous, colorful rugs as Sarouks, Kermans, 
Lilahans, Keshans and others. But even more thrill- 
ing, perhaps, is our matchless collection of superb 


antiques, whose traditional designs have survived 


the changing times of centuries. Here are rugs 


which cannot be duplicated today and are becom- 
ing more difficult to find—Bokhara, Khiva, Kazak, 
Kashmir, Soumac, Shiraz, Belouchistan, Hamadan, 
Fereghan, and many others. Surprisingly enough, 
they are still very modestly priced. If unable to visit 


our salesroom, rugs will be shipped on approval to 


Rotarians and their friends. 


Free Booklet . 


on “The Care of 


Oriental Rugs’’ will be sent upon request. 


Skilled Repairing .. .- 


of your 


Orientals by our weavers at moderate prices. 


Nahigian Brothers, Jnc 


169 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


established over fifty-two years age ... in 1890 
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should remember, too, that a caricatyys 
is often more true than a photograph 
because a caricature emphasizes tho 
thing that is most characteristic of that 
particular person. Well, here’s a ney 
book by Martin Sheridan, called Comic, 
and Their Creators—Life Stories “ 
American Cartoonists. The preface py 
Charles Hanson Towne introduces th 
book in a felicitous manner. 

Mr. Towne says that long ago we use 
to think that “the cartoonists—the comp. 
ic-strip artists—who make us laugh with 
our morning coffee are about the mos; 
important people in this world. Now. 
with that world in the tragic grip of 
war, more than ever these men deserye 
our gratitude; and Martin Sheridan has 
evidently felt exactly as I do. He shows 
us, in his lively chapters in the ensuing 
pages, just how these humorists accom. 
plish their happy work.” 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of 
one of the first comic strips in the 
U.S.A., taken from the New York Jour. 
nal of December 26, 1897. This book is 
not more than 300 pages with an ad. 
mirable index; it is filled with illustra. 
tions, reproductions of various comic 
strips, photographs, and brief biogra- 
phies of the humorists. I remember 
how I used to love Clare Briggs—Days 
of Real Sport, Mr. and Mrs., Skinnay, 
and When a Feller Needs a Friend. | 
looked forward to that every day. 

It is pleasant, too, to see among this 
list of cartoonists the great name of 
Walt Disney, who most certainly is a 
man of genius. There is a fine full-page 
photograph*of him. I was very glad in- 
deed during my term as public orator 
of Yale that I had the privilege of giv- 
ing him a citation when he received the 
honorary degree of master of arts. | 
was playing my typewriter and trying 
to think of the right thing to say when 
all of a sudden there popped into my 
mind this statement. I said that he had 
given new meaning to a famous prov- 
erb: “The mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse.” And what a mouse! 
And indeed Walt Disney’s Mickey 
Mouse is better known in all the coun- 
tries of the world than any mountain 
in America. 

co * * 

More than ever during these terrible 
days we need murder stories for diver- 
sion, blotting the times when we can't 
work and must relax our minds. Let 
me recommend, therefore, some of the 
new ones. 

Til Sing at Your Funeral, by Hugh 
Pentecost, while rather unnecessarily 
larded with terrific profanity, is a very 
exciting story, and the hero, Pat Cain, 
is unlike anyone else I have recently 
met. This is a tale filled with action, 
and where there are a_ considerable 
number of murders; the whole thing 
reaching a grand climax in the last 
chapter. 

One of the best written of recent mur- 
der stories is The Widening Stain, by 
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w. Bolingbroke Johnson. The scenes 
nlace in an American university 
where members of the faculty die vio- 
lent deaths in the university library. 
The portraits of the various professors 
of the college president are ex- 


tak 


and 

tremely well done. There is a great deal 
of wit, sharpened with satire, and a good 
many limericks and comic verses. I give 


ook a strong recommendation. 
Fourth Bomb, by John Rhode, is 
perhaps not terrifically exciting, but the 
interest is steadily maintained, and it is 
remarkable with what ease the famous 
doctor called in at the end solves every 


yuestion. 


bd *” * 
I began this review with an exciting 
ook about a country sheriff, and I close 
it with a new book that ought to ap- 
neal to millions of American people. 
This is Lou Gehrig: A Quiet Hero, by 
Frank Graham, who has been sports 
writer on the New York Sun since.1915 
and whose column I read every day and 
with ever-increasing admiration. The 
death of Lou Gehrig was felt as a per- 
sonal loss by an innumerable number of 
Americans, not merely because he was 
one of the greatest baseball players in 
history and his name had already been 
added to the Baseball Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, but because of the extraor- 
dinary beauty of his character. From 
his childhood through his youth and 
adolescence, as a great athlete at Colum- 
bia University, and during his astonish- 
ing career with the New York Yankees, 
Lou Gehrig was loved and respected by 
everyone with whom he came in con- 
tact. Without even a trace of priggish- 
ness or prudery, he was modest, un- 
assuming, devoted to his family and to 
his employers. I don’t know of any 
recent book for boys better than this. 
Mr. Graham writes the story of Lou 
Gehrig’s life without any sentimental- 
ity, without a single false note, but with 
actual reverence. Naturally the book is 
filled with humorous anecdotes, but it 
was heartbreaking that after playing 
2,130 consecutive games, an all-time rec- 
ord, he should suddenly have shown 
traces of that disease that was so soon to 
prove fatal. The fact that he took this 
tragedy with uncomplaining calm was a 
magnificent close to a great athletic ca- 
reer. This book really ought to be in 
every American home. I myself shall al- 
ways be glad that one night I happened 
to be associated with Lou Gehrig on the 
radio. I had a long intimate talk with 
him, and I felt, as everyone else did, 
his splendid unaffected manhood. 
* * oa 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 
Sheriff Olson. M. G. Chute. Appleton-Cen- 
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tury. $2.—There Is No Need to Be Sick, 
Afraid, Unhappy, or in Want. Elliot Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, N. Y.—Horatio 
Parker. Isabel Parker Semler and Pierson 
Underwood. Putnam. $3.—Comics and Their 
Creators. Martin Sheridan. Hale, Cushman 
& Flint. $2.75.—Ill Sing at Your Funeral. 
Hugh Pentecost. _Dodd, Mead. $2.—The 
Widening Stain. W. Bolingbroke Johnson. | 
Knopf. $2.—The Fourth Bomb. John Rohde. | 
Dodd, Mead. $2.—Lou Gehrig: A~ Quiet 

Hero. Frank Graham. Putnam. $2. 
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If you are attending the Rotary 
International Convention at the Royal 
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Banff, where golfing, swimming, 
tennis, fishing, trail riding, hiking 
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rest. . . If you're not attending the 
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Banff for a vacation. You'll all be 
thrilled and your invigorating stay 
will brace you for the strenuous year 
ahead... Remember too—in Western 
Canada, beautiful Empress Hotel in 
Victoria, and in Eastern Canada, 
majestic Chateau Frontenac in Quebec 
are perfect scenes for marvelous 
vacations in themselves. Complete 
details on request. 


Ask your travel agent or Canadian Pacific Offices 
throughout U.S. and Canada including: 


344 Madison Ave. at 44th St., New York 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Rolatuans --- 


In locating Canadian 
branch plants, TWICE as 
many American firms have 
selected the Toronto area as 
the next Canadian center. 


Toronto provides: ONE- 
THIRD of the whole Cana- 
dian market within a 100- 
mile radius ... cheaper and 
faster distribution . . . and 
the largest concentration of 
skilled and diversified labor. 


Visit our office during the 
Rotary International Con- 
vention ... or write... and 
get the facts on Canada’s 
promising industrial future. 





TORONTO 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION 


Tom Bartley, Mgr. 














WELCOME 
TORONTO 


JUNE, 1942 


It is with sincere appreciation 
of the ideals and aims of Ro- 
tary that Canadians esteem it 
an honour to extend the hand 
of fellowship to Rotary’s 1942 
International Convention. 


While in Toronto this bank 
will be glad to extend to Ro- 
tarians its banking service. 


“BANKTORONTO 


Incorperated 1855 
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Self-Starter Man 


[Continued from page 33] 


plants and trees take carbon dioxide 
and light and produce trees and other 
growing things. But how is the sun- 
light converted into growth? We make 
our own experiments, by taking carbon 
dioxide and water and trying to do 
something with the energy of light.” 

These chlorophyll experiments have 
already developed useful by-products. 
Farmers are shredding their alfalfa 
while green and mixing it up as a 
Winter mash for stock, which saves 
many of the vitamins destroyed by 
ordinary sun curing. Shredded alfalfa 
is now being added to stock foods and 
many dog foods. These scientists are 
also learning some things about better 
food for human beings. Already a de- 
hydrated food can be made, helpful for 
some military uses. But the main 
search goes on! 

“We may never learn, in our lifetime 
at least, what makes the grass green,” 
says Professor Inman, “but we intend 
to keep working at it.” 

Another Dayton activity likewise cen- 
ters around health. Kettering has al- 
ways been interested in health, ever 
since he nearly went blind from too 
close study in college. He bought 150 
copies of Paul de Kruif’s Microbe Hunt- 
ers when that book was new. In 1931 
Rotarian Dr. Walter M. Simpson. intro- 
duced him to de Kruif, just back from 
Vienna. He told of the success of a 
noted doctor who cured hitherto incur- 
able ailments by injecting malaria 
germs in the patient’s arm. Some doc- 
tors thought there was something be- 
nign in the malaria which killed off 
the other germs. Other people figured 
out it was the fever, not the germs, 
which did the killing. So why not pro- 
duce a machine which would produce 


| fever electrically, without the kickback 


of those unpleasant malaria bugs? 
Kettering was interested. Out of his 
own pocket he financed experiments. 
More, he spent days building and re- 
building the apparatus. First they used 


‘short-wave radio, but that produced 


myriad small burns because the current 
arced across pools of sweat as the pa- 
tient perspired. So they added an air- 
conditioning unit, to blow warm dry air 
across the patient’s body and dry up 
the perspiration. 

Then the machine caught on fire one 
night from an overheated wire and 
burned down most of the hospital build- 
ing in which it was located. Some folks 
would have been discouraged and quit. 
Kettering’s response was to build a new 
machine and make it better. Through 
a lucky chance they found that hot air 
without the short wave would produce 
fever of whatever temperature desired, 





and hold it for as many hours as seemed 


LHE ROTARIAN 





necessary. That permitted machines to 
be built more simply and at less cost; 
too, it made the treatments safe) 


You’ve heard of this fever machine, 
the hypertherm. The patient lies inside 
a domed cabinet, infrared lamps heating 


his body to 105 or 106° Fahrenheit jn 
less than an hour’s time. A rectal ther. 
mometer, attached to a dial, gives the 
nurse a constant check on the treat. 
ment. Some treatments run three to 
five hours; some even longer. 
patient accepts this high heat uncom. 


But the 


plainingly, because his head projects 
from the cabinet and enjoys the cool- 
ness of a small electric fan and frequent 


refreshing drinks, including salt. <A 
relative may even sit and talk to the 
patient during the treatment, which is 
especially fortunate with children. 

Leading hospitals throughout the 
United States now use this apparatus, 
Deep-seated sinusitus, certain eye infec. 
tions, and a lot of unpleasant diseases 
respond either to this artificial fever 
therapy or to the heat plus medication 
from the sulfanilamide family. 

Dr. Simpson, who heads the Ketter- 
ing Institute for Medical Research, 
hopes next to develop a light and inex- 
pensive chest respirator for infantile 
paralysis. The Institute also is curious 
about the common cold. Can’t that nui- 
sance be cleared up somehow by a com- 
bination of engineering and medical 
brains? 

I asked Dr. Simpson about Mr. Ket- 
tering. “Kettering outdoes Edison,” he 
replied promptly. “Edison had endless 
patience, and was a born inventor, but 
his success came because he used the 
slow, methodical, trial-and-error method. 
Kettering uses the direct method. He 
knows what he wants and goes right at 
it. Kettering now uses the team system. 
He has many teams, and he’s the quar- 
terback, calling the orders. He comes 
here occasionally and takes off his coat ~ 
and spends a day working with us. He 


Photo: Acme 





A SCIENCE exhibition piques the famed 
euriosity of Researchman Kettering. With him 
are Mrs. Kettering and their son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene F. Kettering. 
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keeps our eyes on the goal. He keeps 
us from getting lost in bypaths and 
blind alleys. 

Generally he figures a ten-year job. 
Ethyl gasoline took ten years. Diesel 
gines took ten years. This fever ma- 
chine took ten years, and is just now 

the clear. A lot of average people 

e a good idea, but they get tired— 

ey want to quit when they meet their 

t discouragement. He expects those 

ngs. He keeps on!” 

\nd so, with his own hands and with 
other hands he has inspired, a native 
\merican genius, as home grown as 
Lincoln, works in amazingly fertile 
wavs to enrich this life of ours. Says 
Bill Chryst, “If you’d offer him two 
choices—either to lose all his money, 


t 


but keep on doing all that interests him, | 


or keep his money, but never work 
again—he’d say, ‘Take the money, but 
leave me my job!’” 


Pian Now for Bonus? 


[Continued from page 15] 


Administration and the Social Security 
Administration must be coordinated in 
the joint interests of taxpayers, soldiers, 
and workers. 

Industrial conversion from a wartime 
to a peacetime basis sets in motion the 
keenest of competition between the sol- 
diers who are to be discharged and the 
industrial soldiers who do not want to 
be discharged. Industrial conversion is 
inextricably intertwined in the bonus 
problem, and any soldier will tell you 
that he would rather have a permanent 
job than a temporary bonus. 

More attention must be devoted to the 
rate of discharge of the men in service 
in World War II than was given to 
those of us in World War I. The rate 
of discharge must be codrdinated with 
the rate of employment absorption. 

Just as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps found that men gained ex- 
perience when otherwise their talents 
would have gone to waste, so too the 
Army can be used as an unemployment 
stopgap; but if so used, then it must 
assume social responsibilities such as 
the training of skills, the discovery of 
aptitudes, and provision for cultural 
and technical education. 

After World War I the national debt 
reached 26 billion dollars, but we start 
World War II with a debt for the Fed- 
eral Government of 60 billion dollars, 
plus 144 billion dollars for appropria- 
tions and authorizations. Some will 
conclude that this automatically means 
that a soldiers’ bonus can be granted, 
but after a certain point is reached in 
national taxable capacity, the Treasury 
drains inevitably set in motion almost 
irresistible demands for paper money, 
so that the future dangers of a futile 
bonus are greater than in 1934. 
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Vancouver invites you to a Canadian play-ground, where you can find your favorite recrea- 
tion easily available at its very best. 





You receive a premium on American currency. sent no difficulties for American citizens, and 
Many Western vacation tickets can include Van- Canada has made arrangements to share available 
couver at no extra cost. Border regulations pre- gasoline with American visitors. 
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© If you want to keep old copies of THE ROTARIAN conveniently available for reference pur- 
poses, try a Multiple Binder. It is easy to operate, strong and durable, and priced at only $2 
in the United States, $2.50 in other countries. Order by name—THE ROTARIAN Multiple 
Binder—from: THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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FIVE ACRES 
and Independence 


Want a small farm? Own one now? If you de want 
the enjoyment of security, a good living, pleasures 
of rural life, the freedom in ng your own boss, 
IVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE—the all- 
nclusive book by M. G. Kains, world's leading 
small farm expert—shows you how to select, how 
easily to run your farm successfully. 
This book tells what kind of farm to rent or buy; 
how to choose It; finance it; what and how to plant; 
choice and care of livestock, poultry, bees, etc.; 
essentials of fruit and vegetable growing; fertilizers: 
irrigation; spraying; vation; harvesting; stor- 
age; sale of products and by-products. Every page 
packed with proved ways to make thesmal! farmself- 
supporting—even profitable. Abundantly illustrated 


with workable plans and ae Over 400 pages. 
an meow to get away from werries. war short- 

ages, high rents, in- 

flation. Use this book » 

as your guide. Sim- 


nd fill out coupon 
f not satisfied, re- 
turn the book FIVE ALRE. 














within 7 days for 
full refund. 
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GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 

67 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. Rom. 
Send me FIVE ACRES AND INDEPEN- 
DENCE at $2.50 postpaid. If not satisfied, I 
may return it within 7 days for full refund. 

O Payment enclosed O Send CA.D. 
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To the Boys in Camp 


Librarians report that they want 
ood, serious literature. Send the 
oys from your home town in 


the Army, Navy, Marines, CCC 


THE ROTARIAN 


or put it in their camp libraries. 
It's $1.50 for a year's subscription. 
Send orders to— 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


or orchestra, without a chorus, the song 
in the usual key of B flat is perhaps 
more brilliant.* 

The Rotary Club of Toledo has had the 
transposed version printed, and will 
gladly send a complimentary copy to 
any Club desiring one. 


* Attention is called to Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians that the national anthem as pub- 
lished in Songs for the Rotary Club is writ- 
ten in the y of A flat, which is half a tone 
higher than G.—Ebs. 


Use Fourth ‘Banner’ Verse 
Urges B. F. AFFLECK, Rotarian 

Cement Manufacturer 

Chicago, Illinois 

It was most interesting to read what 
“Billy” Phelps said in the April Ro- 
TARIAN about Francis Scott Key and The 
Star-Spangled Banner. I have wondered 
why the word “when” instead of “for” 
in the fourth verse. This is explained. 

May I suggest that you print the 
fourth verse in full, with a suggestion 
that Rotary and other clubs singing The 
Star-Spangled Banner substitute the 
fourth verse for the first—it’s easier to 
memorize and containing as it does a 
positive statement instead of an inter- 
rogation. The Rotary Club of Chicago 
set a precedent at its meeting yesterday. 





THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
(Fourth Verse) 


O thus be it ever when free men shall 
stand 
Between their loved homes and the 
war’s desolation; 
Blest with vict’ry and peace 
May the heav’n rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and 
preserved us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, 
When our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, “In God is our 
trust.” 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in tri- 
umph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 











Golden Rule Essential to Peace 
Says Cuas. Ep. Potter, Rotarian 
Overseas-Trade Promotion 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

I went to sleep last night with Shall 
the Next Peace Also Fail?, by Sir Nor- 
man Angell [March Rotarian], in my 
mind. When I woke this morning, the 
following thoughts asked for attention: 

“As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

The money profit idea has been drilled 
into the mind of man since the days of 
Babylon. 

“Don’t do unto others what you 
wouldn’t like others to do unto you” has 
been in the Chinese mentality since the 
days of Confucius. 

The Japanese have had it drilled into 
them for several hundred years that 
the Emperor is of divine origin and 
destined to rule all humanity. 

The Teuton has been taught for gen- 
erations that might is right, and that 
the Aryan is a superrace. 

Nineteen hundred years ago the fun- 
damental law of human progress was 


given by Christ. It has been para. 
phrased “Do unto others as though yoy 
were the others.” It hasn’t been trieg 
yet. To insure a lasting peace after 
victory, the slogan of the future must 
be the fundamental law of human prog. 
ress: the Golden Rule. 


A Long Look Ahead 
By Joun C. Hupp, Rotarian 
Insurance-Agency Manager 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Your articles on “A World to Livr 
In” [see THE RoTARIAN, each month since 
September, 1941] are very interesting, 
but they seem to miss a point. What of 
armaments? 

Preparedness has been tried for 1,009 
years and it has failed. Disarmament 
by nations that wanted peace has sim. 
ply helped aggressor nations. 

A combination of the two will work: 
preparedness for the present, disarma- 
ment for the distant future, given the 
recognition of this truth: liberty is in. 
tended for all peoples and not for one 
race or for a few select nations. There 
is no racial superiority except in the 
minds of those who feel themselves su- 
pertor. . . . 

Given true world-wide liberty, we will 
still need armaments until nations learn 
to trust each other because of a consist- 
ent national policy over a very long 
period of time. Eventually we can have 
disarmament. But this can only come 
when world-wide fellowship, such as 
advocated by Rotary, has made nations 
one in spirit and in faith through in- 
ternational goodwill. 


Sacrifice Essential to World Peace 
Affirms ERNEsT CLoucu, Rotarian 
Sheet-Metal Worker 
Maysville, Missouri 

I agree completely with F. W. Soll- 
mann’s comment in No More Empires! 
[April Rotarian]: “Every move to pro- 
mote international codperation based 
upon goodwill and understanding must 
be supported.” For a lasting peace we 
need to have faith in something more 
than battleships and guns and fighting 
planes and bombers. 

We need to have a faith in the teach- 
ings of the lowly Man of Galilee—the 
teachings of mercy, love, justice, and un- 
derstanding, and sacrifice. Sacrifice to 
a certain extent of our own personal and 
national interests to the interests of the 
world as a whole, that no nation shall 
monopolize commerce or industry or 
raw materials or natural resources to 
the exclusion of the others, but that each 
nation shall be helped to develop, pro- 
duce, and deliver the goods which it is 
best fitted so to produce and deliver. 

This may seem idealistic, but we must 
remember that ideals are things to strive 
for. Through this striving, progress is 
made. 


A Bit of History Relayed 

By Dana D. CorrovuGu, Rotarian 

Architect 

Highland Park, Illinois 

Shall the Next Peace Also Fail?, by 
Sir Norman Angell [March Rorarian], 
and No More Empires!, by F. W. Soll- 
mann [April], recalled to a friend of 
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mine the story the Roman author Livy 
recounts of the war between the Ro- 
s and the Samnites. 

The Samnite general reported to the 
elders and wise men of the Samnites, 
“Victory is ours. We have surrounded 

Romans and not one of them can 
escape. What shall we do with them?” 

Kill every last one of them,” said the 
old Samnite sage. 

“But,” said the general, 
hardly do that.” 

Well, then, we will have to live with 

n in the future. Tell them it was all 
a mistake, load them with gifts, and 
send them home.” 

However, the old Samnite’s advice 
was not taken. The Romans were forced 
to pass under an ox yoke, one by one, 
in token of surrender, and were 
stripped of everything except one piece 
of clothing each. With this humiliation 
in mind, it is not surprising that a few 
vears later the Romans came back and 
conquered the Samnites. 


“we could 


A Needed Menu from Dr. Datoe 
For Harvey M. CHESNEY, Rotarian 
Electrical Contractor 
Bel Air, Maryland 

As I lie in bed where I spend 18 hours 
each day convalescing from a bad heart 
crack, which I had seven months ago, I 
have just read Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe’s 
article, What the Quints Have Taught 
Ve [March Rorarian]. 

I have been a Rotarian for a number 
of years, but this issue of the magazine 
shall be my prized possession. His 
story in these times is indeed a needed 
change of menu. I found so much in it 
that means so much to me. 

Being a father of a little girl and anx- 
ious to raise her right, we find valuable 
facts. My fine doctor in Baltimore who 
saved my life while I was so many 
weeks in the hospital will surely see 
Dr. Dafoe’s words of wisdom and will 
agree with his paragraph on equanimity 
(this being the watchword he gave me 
for my life from now on).... I am 
sure that many thousands of other 
readers will feel as I do and convey to 
Dr. Dafoe their feeling that THE Rorart- 
AN was most fortunate in having him 
as a contributor. 


It's Not ‘Rail vs. Truck’ 

Says O. M. STEVENS, Rotarian 

Executive Representative 

Missouri Pacific Lines 

Denver, Colorado 

Your general invitation to comment 
upon O. K. Armstrong’s article on trade 
barriers [April RoTarRIAN] presumes in 
my case a response “from the railroad 
viewpoint.” I would write in that vein 
were the so-called trade barriers nothing 
more than a simple little selfish contro- 
versy between two competing forms of 
transport—namely, railroads vs. trucks. 
If that were the case, then a “railroad 
reply” to a “truck statement,” or the 
other way around, would cover the 
issue and the whole question would be 
so unimportant as to be unworthy of 
space in any publication such as THE 
ROTARIAN. 

But far more is here involved than 

any two-by-four quarrel between rail- 
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ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES (Continued) 





USE Maze LABELS * 

lil FOR YOUR LETTERS ll 
PACKAGES. ADVERTISING. 

SEND 10¢ FOR 100 ASSORTED NEW DESIGNS. 


Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 
143-R EAST h STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 








all kinds 


The FRANK GP SHUMAN Go 


elem. / JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL 








PRINTING INKS 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing 


Cex Inks for All Processes 
cS 501 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 




















PROGRAM MATERIAL 














* 
We write speeches on 


nany, subject. ‘Speeches 

For Every on,’ ection, $1.50. Public 

Speaki Bn amen : 1. 50. a ne Besdboo% with 

Instant ‘arliamentary Guide, $1.50. 

J E “New Jc hes and Humorous Talks,’’ pre- 

ared and mailed monthly, $7 a ra 

Speakers’ Joke ok, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. 

STUNTS Stunt Book, 1.50; Ladies’ Night 

*rogram, $5: Comic Debates, $2; 

Program Chairman’s Fun Book, $1.50. Banquet 
Book, $1.50. Toastmaster’s Humor Guide, $1.50. 


National Reference Library 
. 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio . 











LECTURES ON JAPAN 


Headline your Rotary Club Program, 
Inter-city or Family Night with 
JAMES R. (Jimmy) YOUNG 
13 Years a Tokyo News Correspondent 
An outstanding, dynamic, coast-to-coast lecturer, 

magazine and news writer. 


Address: 7 
Jammy Young, 333 East 43rd St., New York City 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


ONOR ROLLS, HISTORIC 
MTESTIMONAL AND AWARD UES 


send and wordi for FREE ‘cH, 
*'Tiustrated Booklet on Request. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET (0 


26 — 22 STREET, EAST @ N.Y. C 











ROTARIANS BUY quality products for 
use in home or business. Reach this mar- 
ket of 175,000 responsible men through 
this Products and Services directory. 
For further information, write THE 
ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Illinois. } 























Everything a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons : 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs . . .. 
Speaker's Stands . . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Si., Chicago, IIL 














SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, ete, 
19” front x 18” high x 18” 
deep. A piece of furniture 





the convenience of speakers. 
k is built with shelf for 
extra papers, books, etc Fin- 
ished with rubber cushioned 
corners, Light and sturdy. 
Desks are made only as or- 
dered, and require two to four 
days for delivery Each oo. 
rite for club catalog today. 


“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 


503 S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 
TO SADDLE 


FRE HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 

Write for FREE Catalog that has saved 
real money for thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 populé ar ite ms of 
English and American ‘‘tack.’ I ship 
saddlery on approval, Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., 
Dept. 44-D, 112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





SADDLERY 











SCALP MASSAGER 








THE SECRET OF Hair getting thin? Bothered 
HEALTHY HAIR by dandruff? Don't waste time 


moping or doping your hair. 
Wake up your scalp, see the difference, fee/ the results. 
Let the new electric driven VITABRUSH answer your 
worries. 5000 vitalizing strokes per minute. Restful. 
Pleasant. Satisfying. Takes only 3 minutes a day. Recom- 
mended by scalp authorities. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write now for full information and money-back 
offer. Hershey Mfg. Co., 183 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 





TYPOGRAPHERS 





TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Z Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VISIT GANANOQUE, CANADA 


Canadian Gateway to the 1000 Islands, one of Na- 
ture’s Beauty Spots. The nearest Canadian Town 
West from 1000 Island International Bridge enroute 
to Rotary International Convention, Toronto, 180 
miles. Plan to stop over and visit our Rotary Club, 
Town, and 1000 Islands including Rotary Island and 
International Camp at Gananoque. 
1000 Island Boat Tours Every Hour 


For General Information or Folder write, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, GANANOQUE, ONTARIO 








GOOD FOOD 


5 Restaurants in Toronto 
Montreal — Ottawa — Sudbury 
Canada’s Leading Restaurateurs 








$ religion is identified 
with the ceremony, this emblem on the door 
identifies an establishment where “THE 
OPEN DOOR” Standards of funeral service 
are maintained for your protection. Here 
experience and complete facilities are 
assurance of faithful service at a cost within 
the means of all. Write for free copy of 
these Seandards. Address, The Open Door 
Bureau, Dept. A, Natick, Mass. 


Dedicated to Public Protection 
@®eseeoee@eee8ee2 ® 








Your 


CONVENTION TRIP 
through 











Here, in the colorful 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


you'll be all the better for a 
few days’ recreation at 
Banff, Jasper or Waterton— 
before or after the Conven- 
tion. So route your trip 
through Alberta. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 






MAIL THIS COUPON TO ALBERTA TRAVEL 
BUREAU. EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT CHARGE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET “THE ALBERTA CRUISE” 
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roads and trucks. The roots of this 
question go deeper and penetrate to the 
very foundation upon which rests the 
whole economy of a nation presumably 
dedicated to the democratic forms of 
free, private enterprise. 

The “trade barriers” question, so 
called—in fact, the whole system of 
highway commercial transport — epito- 
mizes the trend of recent years toward 
statism and socialized industry. High- 
way transport, heavily Government sub- 
sidized, is a seven-league step on our 
fatal march into the morass of socialism. 

These things need examination, not 
from the narrow interests of railroads 
or of trucks, but from the broad ground 
of the public interest and the public 
welfare; from the viewpoint of State 
rights; from that point in our economic 
journey where the road forks and one 
sign—a glittering one—points down the 
enticing path of collectivism, the other 
straight ahead and up, the dull road, 
the hard one perhaps, but also the 
sound and only safe one for free indus- 
try. 

THE ROTARIAN does well to air this 
vital question. I sincerely hope you con- 
tinue, but please do not be content with 
the prejudice-tinged views of any rail- 
roader or trucker, except as you rate 
those views for their worth and amplify 
them with others which, without self- 
interest, go to the real issues involved. 

Rotarians, perhaps more than any 
other group, will take interest in this 
question, once it is lifted from the ob- 
scuring smoke of a railroad-truck battle, 
so all may see that principles are in- 
volved vitally affecting every business 
and every businessman. 


Armstrong Touched Only Fringes 
Says N. R. GRAHAM 
President, Southwest Valleys Assn. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

I note with interest the article by O. 
K. Armstrong in the April Rotarian, In- 
terstate Barriers to Trade. I have rep- 
resented the Governor of Oklahoma at 
several State conferences on this sub- 
ject. So far as the trucks are con- 
cerned, the State of Oklahoma has taken 
down the barriers to their movement, 
but so far as most of the States are con- 
cerned, little has come out of these con- 
ferences. 

All the States represented spoke 
strongly for State rights, yet by their 
failure to solve these problems it seems 
to me that they are forcing Federal ac- 
tion, either by legislation or by force 
through pressure from the Bureau of 
Roads. Federal funds build much of 
these disputed highways and the Fed- 
eral Government could force uniform 
regulations by withholding Federal 
funds from States failing to adopt such 
regulations. If State authority is to be 
retained at all, then such action would 
be desirable to legislation federalizing 
the roads. 

Surely a partner in cost should have 
some say as to operation. 

We hear much of trade barriers on 
the part of the States, but little of like 
barriers caused by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the matter of rail and truck 
freight tariff zones. So far as this mat- 
ter is concerned, many of the States we 


now complain against for their discriy, 
ination against trucks are merely hip. 
terland States to Eastern zone because 
of amazing differentials in basic rail ang 
truck rates set by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission. 

The barriers Mr. Armstrong writes 
about are hard on the transport cop. 
cerns and slow up the movement of 
truck traffic, but so far as the consum. 
ing public is concerned, these are minor 
to the theory that a ton of freight moy. 
ing in Oklahoma should pay more per 
ton-mile than a like ton moving in New 
York is asked to pay. 

Mr. Armstrong but 
fringes of his subject. 


touches the 


Re: Fees and Out-State Carriers 
By Cuas. A. STAUFFER, Rotarian 
Publisher, Republic and Gazette 
Phoeniz, Arizona 

O. K. Armstrong, in his article on 
trade barriers between the States, says: 

“In Arizona, out-State carriers must pay 

license fees in each county traversed.” 

I quote from our motor-vehicle carrier 

law in Arizona: 


When any carrier shall operate partly 
within and partly without this State, the 
ross receipts of such carrier within this 
tate shall be deemed to be all receipts of 
business beginning and ending within this 
State, and a proportion based upon the pro- 
ae mn of the mileage over which business 
s done, of receipts on all business passing 
through, into, or out of the State. Upon 
receipt of such taxes the vehicle superinten- 
dent shall forthwith transmit the same to 
the State treasurer, who shall credit such 
taxes to the State highway fund. 


There are no separate county fees 
which an out-State carrier must pay. 
When the Corporation Commission is- 
sues a permit to operate within or 
through or across the State and the 
Highway Commission issues a license 
and collects the tax under the quoted 
section, it gives the out-State carrier the 
right to operate through any county 
without any extra charge. 

However, regardless of what I am 
calling to your attention, I agree that 
there should be some very definite na- 
tional legislation, making more uniform 
laws, rules, and regulations pertaining 
to interstate motor traffic, particularly 
use of highway fees, and permissible 
load and vehicle length, together with 
more uniformity of such regulations 
that are now so varied in the various 
States. 

Therefore, please do not consider this 
letter critical of the general presenta- 
tion made by Mr. Armstrong. 


Filosophy of a Friendly Fellow 
From Epmunp J. KELLEY, Rotarian 
Refined Oil Products Distributor 
The Boundary, Rock Island, Quebec 

Here’s my description of Rotary. Read 
it fast enough and even The Fixer, who 
manipulates Stripped Gears [see pages 

62-63], will strip a gear. Now, in the 

manner of Fibber McGee, fill your tank 


and begin: 

Rotary is a fraternity of friendly fellows, 
of Fra and Ferdinands, from France to 
The Philippines, who, from Friday to Fri- 
day, file their favorite fedoras, and with 
frolicking friends, finish with fervor fine 
foods, from fresh fried fish to some fluffy 
feathery falderal. Where for fifty federated 
funds "Fantastic faults are filed as facts, and 
fallacious fines are forwarded. Where the 
fellowship philosophies of Phil and Franklin 
foment firm. friends, forg forever for- 
wa and finishing as favorites, from the 
first faint falsetto to the final fond farewell. 
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iT HAS often been said that the rifle 
te the history of the Americas, but 
re are those who hold that the re- 
er contributed a chapter or two. 
Therefore, THE GROOM was happy to 
eet two Rotarians of the many who 
collect these pages of Americana— 
CuarLes E. Cuapet, of San Leandro, 
California, and Witt R. WELLS, of 
Phoenix, Arizona. And what they told 
him—well, read on and see! 


A COLLECTOR of firearms, writes 
RoTARIAN CHARLES E. CHAPEL in his book 
Gun Collecting, can be 
a general collector or 
a specialist—that is, 
he can collect every- 
thing in the way of 
portable ‘‘shooting 
irons” or he can limit 
his acquisition to rifles 
or pistols or revolvers 





A or automatics or any 
combination that he 
Chapel 


pleases. 

Witt R. WELLS, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Phoenix, for instance, 
is a specialist in collecting who also 
branches out a bit. His early interest 
was in a rifle, for at a tender age he was 
shooting squirrels professionally at so 
much per tail. In the Army, during 
World War I, he became an instructor 
in machine-gun 30-caliber and sidearm 
firing—and although he prefers a re- 
volver to an automatic, his main collec- 
tion is one of Colts, from the earliest 
pistol to the most modern automatics. 
But Rotarian Wells also has a few shot- 
guns, some flintlocks, and the cap-and- 
ball pistols. He “imported” the first 
U. S-made over and under shotgun to 
reach Phoenix. 

For more than ten years Rotarian 
Wells has been an instructor, during the 
Fall and Winter season, on the pistol 
range for the local chapter of Reserve 
Officers. He is now again serving his 
country and is on active duty with the 





GUN COLLECTORS have long argued 
whether the famed gunman “Billy the 
Kid" used a double- or single-action Colt. 
Though he was wearing a double-action 
pistol when killed, this single-action .44 
Colt was taken from him shortly before 
and may well have been his favorite. 
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United States Air Corps Luke Field Ad- | 


vanced Training Base, located 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

To return to ROTARIAN CHAPEL: He is 
a hobbyist who has made his hobby part 
of his profession. Perhaps “his hob- 
bies” would be nearer the facts, for he 
has more than one—lucky man! A re- 
tired lieutenant of marines, he collects 
not only guns, but also every sort 
of interesting information about guns. } 

Out of this one hobby have come the | 

| 


near 


book already referred to, and also the | 
gun collector’s bible, The Gun Collector's 
Handbook of Values. He has also pub-| 
lished books on guns written by other | 
authorities, so that the literature of his | 
hobby might be fuller. 
His second hobby is fingerprints. Ac- | 
cording to our best detective literature, 
the murder weapon is always wiped 
free of prints—so perhaps ROoTARIAN 
CHAPEL Started collecting them to match 
his gun collection! At all events, he 
has also written a book titled Finger- 
printing—A Manual of Identification. 


What's Your Hobby? 


Gun collecting is just ONE hobby, but 
reading about it above may stir you to check 
your own hobbyhorse stable. Perhaps you 
would like new contacts with others of sim- 
ilar bent. If so, just drop a line to THE 
Groom about it, if you are a Rotarian or a 
member of a Rotarian’s family, and he’ll be 
glad to help you. There is no charge. 

Coins: George Basye (15-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects coins, especially Lincoln- 
head pennies and Liberty-head_ nickels; 
wishes to trade coins, mostly of San Fran- 
cisco mint, with persons near Denver and 
Pennsylvania mints), P.O. Box 125, Porter- 
ville, Calif., U.S.A. 

Match Covers: Bill Gibbon (son of Ro- 
tarian—collects match covers; will trade), 
4214 Country Club Blvd., Sioux City, Iowa, 
U.S.A. 


Indian Culture: F. L. Van Voorhis (in- 
terested in prehistoric Indian culture of 
U.S.; special field: Mill Creek Indians of 
northwestern Iowa), Alta, lowa, U.S.A. 

Pennies: Jeanne Shays (daughter of Ro- 
tarian — collects Lincoln pennies; wishes | 
same dated 1938 [S and D}, 1914 [S and D}, | 
1924 [S]; will exchange), 9354 216th St., 
Queens Village, N. Y., U.S.A. 

—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 
Photo: Charles E. Chapel 














Across the Border- . 
Your 1942 Vacation! / 
















Come this year to a 
land of gay enchant- 
ment and charming 
folkways of long ago. 
Wherever you may tra- 
vel in La Province de 
Québec, you'll discover 
here all the beauty of 
the Old World... and 
all the adventure of the 
New! Come by the 
Eastern Townships, just across the 
border. Discover here a picturesque 
countryside, a lovely lakeland of thriving 
towns and summer homes, where quaint 
village and smart summer resort invite 
you to tarry for vacation days. Here, 
too, are great munition plants, un- 
noticed by tourists, yet working day and 
night for Victory. Thence, from the 
vacationland of the Eastern Townships, 
journey on to famous Montréal ... or 
via the hinterland gems of La Beauce, 
Les Bois Francs and La Vallée de la 
Chaudiére, to visit the storied City of 
Québec. 

Everywhere, La Province de Québec 
offers you a vacation that’s thrillingly 
new and different! 





No passports required by U.S. Citizens. 
No tolls on Provincial Bridges. 
No individual Liquor Permits required. 


Here, vacation dollars go farther due 
to the rate of exchange. 











For maps and descriptive literature, 

apply to your home travel agency, au- 

tomobile club, Chamber of Commerce, 

railway, steamship or bus office, La 

Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 

48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 
Direct to Dept. 76. 


LA int g 


TOURIST BUREAU 
34M quésec ° CANADA 
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The war makes it necessary to 
have more efficiency in business 
and streamlined ‘‘Defender’’ wood 
files solve the important problem 
of speeding up filing. They com- 
bine the charm and beauty of 
wood with latest and best me- 
chanical features including the 
patented Tri-Guard (3-rod) prin- 
ciple. See our local 
dealer or write to us. 


















— 


Guides slide on 3 rods which 
act as ‘‘sway-check’’. Con- 
tents cannot slump...index- 
ing is always visible...letters 
are easily found or filed. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Orraretlalar-hepmelalie) 
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mean much to your son. 


MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 
Fully accredited. Superior instruction. Modern buildings. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Five athletic fields. 96 
ecres. Catalog. Cot.A.00.ttiteh, 526 Third St., Mo 








FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


July 5—Aug. 30. Frequent cruises in sub-chaser. 
Expert instruction in rowing, sailing, swim- 

ming. Boys 10-20. Tutoring available. 
rm 








dormitories, two gyms, rifle 
range, 69 boats. Limited enrolment. 
Inclusive fee covers uniform 
laundry. Catalog, f Rear A Admiral 
S. S. Robison, N. {het 
Box 29, Toms Gian, 








BUSINESS 


BANKING 
E R BOOKKEEPING 
STENOGRAPHY 
ALSO TELECRAPHY AND CIVIL SERVICE. 
Attend on Credit, Pay when Employed. Estab- 
lished 50 years, 8 Big Buildings, $40,000 Sta- 
dium, $60,000 Gym, Municipal Swimming Pool, 
3,500 Students, beautiful Campus, Band, real 
college life. Send for Catalog. 
CHILLICOTHE BUSIN COLLECE 
1500 Monroe St. Chillicothe 




















——- 


SCHOOLS will welcome inquiries from our sub- 
scribers. If you plan to send your children to 
school, write today to schools represented on 
this page for complete details. Be sure to 
mention THE ROTARIAN. 
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“WE GOT the idea from the dog races!” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The fol- 
lowing story is the favorite of Edgar E. 
Leidy, North Baltimore, Ohio, Rotarian. 


The young man had been calling on 
Mary for some time. On one particular 
night he became more eloquent than 
usual. He explained to Mary how he 
planned to buy the 40 acres in the val- 
ley. He planned to build a cabin. He 
boasted of already owning such proper- 
ties as a horse, a cow, and some shotes. 
As he had stayed longer than usual, a 
voice was heard from upstairs. 

“Mary, is that young man thar yit?” 

To which Mary replied: 

“No, Maw, but he’s gittin’ thar.” 


Enigmatic Numerals 

I am composed of but 16 letters, but I 
am the name of a man who has been se- 
lected for high office. 

My 14-5-12 is a sharp thrust. My 2-15- 
11 is the fruiting spike of any cereal. 
My 9-8-6 is against. My 16-10-4-7 is the 
solid part of the surface of the earth. 
My 1-13-3 is to a great degree. 


Adjustable 
Take 11 nines (99999999999) and ad- 
just them to equal $1,000. 
(Henry Mount, who submits this puzzle, 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Brown- 
wood, Texas.—Ebs.) 


Word Dwindle 

Find a six-letter word describing ve- 
hicles used in pioneer days. Remove 
one letter and transpose the remaining 
letters and the name of another object 
will be formed, and so on until only a 
single letter remains. 

The answers to the three puzzles 
above will be found on page 63. 
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An Ode to Cheese 

A song I’d sing of Emmental, 

Of Cheddar, Stilton, Brie, 

Of Port du Salut, Camembert, 
The pride of Normandy. 





Gruyére I love, and Parmesan, 
Mont d’Or and Neufchatel; 

While Limburger and Liederkranz 
Weave their olfactory spell. 


I hail the festive cow and goat 
Who munch their homely fare, 
Of turnips, weeds, and sundry junk 

Producing caseins rare. 


And those devoted Trappist monks 
Of Orme, Mayenne, Quebec, 

I care not how they cure their stuff, 
It has the grand effect. 


The Dutchman’s breakfast food I like 
Of Edam sliced knife thin; 

I’m eke a Gorgonzola fan, 
To Mussolini kin. 


I fain would haunt those Gallic caves 
Where grow the verdant molds, 
And Roquefort penicillium-cured, 
Is punctured full of holes. 


And ’sooth my heart turns ever back 
To Epicurus’ dream, 

The food of far-famed Frankenmuth 
Mild Michigan Full Cream. 


Then come you he-men, rally round, 
Raise high your hands and swear, 
“We'll eat the food the gods provide 

For growing manly hair! 


“No cake or cream puffs, petits fours, 
Ice cream or tartes cerises, 
We'll give our meal a fitting end, 
‘Garcon, tout de suite, some cheese!’” 
—Rotarian Harry M. Robins 


Lakes Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Safety First 

A fellow got on the bus with a 100- 
pound bomb under his arm and sat 
down. 

“What’s that you’ve got on your lap?” 
asked the conductor. 

“It’s a delayed-action bomb I’m taking 
to the police station,” came the answer. 

“Lumme,” said the conductor, “you 
don’t want to carry a thing like that on 
your lap. Put it under the seat.”—The 
Thousand Islands Weekly, GANANOQUE, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Relieved 
We heard the other day of a civilian 


who visited a soldiers’ mess in the 
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North. He had not been in the room 
long when there was a loud noise. A 
few minutes later the rumble was re- 
peated. 

' «What's that?” asked the civilian 
anxiously. “Bombs or thunder?” 

“Bombs,” was the reply. 

The civilian heaved a sigh of relief. 
“hank goodness!” he murmured, fer- 
vently. “If it had been thunder, it 
would have meant rain—and a shower 
would ruin the pitch and stop cricket 
tomorrow.”’—Rotary Bulletin, GutILp- 
FORD, ENGLAND. 


Wasted Effort 

He had just hung up his shingle, That 
morning a stranger entered. The man 
asked to be excused as he hurried to his 
telephone. Taking down the receiver, 
he said, “Yes, this is Mr. Whoosit. Yes, 
| will be ready for you at 2:10 this 
afternoon. But please be prompt, for 
| am very busy. Two hundred dollars? 
Yes, that was the estimate I gave you.” 

Hanging up the receiver he turned 
to the stranger, and, rubbing his hands, 
asked, “Now, sir, what can I do for 
you?” 
" “Nothing,” said the stranger, “I just 
came to connect your telephone.”— 
Christian Leader. 


Right 

“The man I marry must be a man who 
is easily pleased.” 

“Don’t worry, dear, that’s the kind 
you'll get."—La Carta, ALAmMosa, COLOo- 
RADO, 


Home Economics 

About all some girls know about cook- 
ing is how to bring a man to a boil.— 
The Scandal Sheet, GRAHAM, TEXAS. 


Trap Shutting 

First golfer: “The traps on the course 
are very annoying.” 

Second golfer (trying to putt): “Yes, 
will you please shut yours?” — Edin- 
burgh (Scotland) Dispatch. 


Possibly Right 

The boss (who had just dropped in to 
watch a football match): “So this is 
your uncle’s funeral, Bob?” 

Office boy (with great presence of 
mind): “Looks like it, sir. He’s the 
referee.”—London Humorist. 








Head for a Tail 


May baskets may hold many things, 
but no last line with which to com- 
plete the tail-less limerick below. 
You'll have to depend on your head 
for that. But it will be worth $2 to 
you if your line is the best submitted 
by July |. Send last lines to The Fixer, 
Stripped Gears Department, care of 
"The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago.—Gears Eds. 











Jack’s Plaque 
A dependable sort was Jack Wate, 
Who claimed he was guided by Fate, 
We gave him a plaque 
And a thwack on the baque, 


Say on Hay 

Get a man to talk about his own busi- 
ness and he’ll really “open up.” And 
his listeners will listen! Readers rec- 
ognized that fact when they thought up 
an avalanche of last lines to complete 
the bobtailed limerick in the February 
ROTARIAN. But John E. Nichol, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Vero Beach, 
Florida, topped ’em all in sizing up the 
way in which Jim talked about his job. 
He put it this way: 
When Jim came to meeting last week, 
He sat there so quiet and meek, 

Till called on to say 

How he raised clover hay, 
Then he talked hay technique like a 

streak. 


Limerick Letter 

Wouldst share THE FIXxer’s personal 
correspondence? Here’s what came 
from Ray Church, Helena, Montana, Ro- 
tarian, after receiving $2 for the win- 
ning limerick in last month’s ROTARIAN: 
Dear Friend, please permit ME to say 
That I'm glad I can write YOU today. 

The check was sure fine 

Fer two dollars a line 
Is more than my usual pay. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


ENIGMATIC NUMERALS: Fernando Carba- 
jal, of Lima, Peru, Nominee for President 
of Rotary International for 1942-43. 

999 





ADJUSTABLE: $999.99 , or $1,000. 
999 


Stages, gates, stag, tag, 


WorpD DWINDLE: 
at, a. 








“YOU DON’T want it written in my biography that my father was a tightwad, do you?” 


May, 1942 
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COUNTS MOST 


N EMBERSHIP in N. S. M. pledges to the 

44 public the highest standards of funeral 
service—complete facilities, plain pricing and 
professional skill, To the members themselves 
come invaluable services which help to main- 
tain these standards. For this organization is 
recognized professionally as the major source 
for research and fact-finding. 

Funeral directors already meeting the re- 
quirement of N. S. M. membership are invited 
to secure full information by addressing Dept. 
K3, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Te encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
in particular to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as 
on opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
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THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


——————— 








pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 


of service. 








ROTARY ROOTS 
run deep. Rotarians of Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, The Su- 
dan, Turkey, and Lebanon (Dis- 
trict 83) are holding their annual 
Conference this Spririg, as Direc- 
tor Francis A. Kettaneh notes 
(page 16). So are Rotarians of 
Finland (District 69), Sweden 
(District 78), and Switzerland 
(District 54). All quarters of the 
globe continue to supply evidence 
that the men who have exrpe- 
rienced Rotary are loathe to let 
anything, even war’s wide desola- 
tion, interfere with a continuance 
of its fellowship and the idealism 
for which it stands. 


“THE WHIRLWIND ATTACK 
across Northern Africa from Ben- 


gasi to the Egyptian frontier . 

did not disturb in the slightest the 
magnificent harmony of the Con- 
ference,” writes Lawrence D. 
Watts, of Haifa, Palestine—as if to 
cite an example of that spirit. He 
refers, of course, to last year’s 
Conference of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean Rotary District — of 
which he is now Governor. In the 
accord that prevailed among the 
17 nationalities and many races 
and creeds there represented, he 
saw “a grand example of faith in 
the ultimate outcome of the pres- 
ent world upset on the part of 
people who prize freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, and 
sanctity of the pledged word.” 


IT TOOK FOUR MONTHS 
for Governor Watts’ letter, ex- 
cerpted above, to reach the Ro- 
tarian to whom he addressed it: 
Mires R. Jackson, of Pass Chris- 
tian, Mississippi. The two Rotar- 
ians met after Rotary’s Havana 
Convention, have written back 
and forth ever since. Thousands 
of Rotary-engendered correspond- 
ences such as this must span the 
seas. They’re indicative of some- 


64 


thing—perhaps of a will to hold 
together a world bent on blowing 
itself to bits. How many of these 
letter friendships there may be is 
not known—but there is word of 
another in the paragraph below: 


BRITONS GAVE BOOKS 
last Christmas, millions of them. 
Shortages in other gift lines 
seemed to steer everyone toward 
the book counters. That would 
have suited Rotarian W. E. Hill, 
of Nottingham, England, a book- 
seller, well enough, but even of 
books there were none too many. 
Incendiary-bomb fires had, a year 
before, destroyed literally miles of 
books in the famed Paternoster 
Row district. Withal, there was 
rush aplenty, and all this, says 
Rotarian Hill in a letter to Rotar- 
ian Bernard L. Herman, of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, somehow 
caused his personal correspond- 
ence to suffer. Now, in the Spring 
of 1942, he would catch up. 
Among the paragraphs which fol- 
low, telling of air raids, blackouts, 
and toddlers who have yet to see 
a “light shining out in the night 

. and who must think that 
these awful nights are the normal 
state of life,” are these words, of- 
fered here as a taste of the kind of 
pluck that will tell the final tale: 

War is a terrible madness and evil, 
but this has molded us. From the 
King and Queen down to the humblest, 
we are a united people. Goodwill, kind- 
ness, and burden sharing are met with 
throughout the land. We still have 
food, shelter, friendships, and, above 
all, freedom. Freedom of speech! Un- 
afraid to state an opinion and to 
grumble, we are good grumblers. 
Friend can speak freely to friend. We 
have no Gestapo. Our police are our 
guardians and friends, a terror only 
to evildoers. They have performed 
many brave acts of selfless heroism 
during the nights of terror. We are 
free to come and go unchallenged. Our 
homes are inviolate. We are born and 
nurtured in freedom. It is our life- 
blood. We inherited it and it is our 
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sacred charge to maintain it unim. 
paired for our children’s children. 


DR. HU SHIH, CHINESE 
Ambassador to the United States, 


wishes every one of the several] 
thousand Rotary Clubs which held 
China Day programs a few weeks 
ago and every Rotary Club con- 
tributing to China Relief to know 
of his sincere and personal grati- 
tude. In a recent letter he asks 
the Editors “to convey through 
THE ROTARIAN my grateful appre- 
ciation of this humanitarian effort 
of the Rotary Clubs.” 


“OUR AUTOLESS MEETING,” 
writes the Shelbyville Rotarian 
who sent in the photos of it (on 
page 41), “was not the wild stunt 
of a bunch of extroverts. It was 
a serious effort to emphasize the 
critical nature of the tire-ration- 
ing program.” Other Rotary Clubs 
up and down North America are 
also taking rubber conservation 
seriously. A show of hands in a 
certain Atlantic-coast Club re- 
vealed that the 37 men present 
had come to the meeting in 24 
automobiles. All were embar- 
rassed about it; henceforth, they 
will “gang up and rotate.” 


CAMERA CLICKERS 
are as welcome in Canada as ever. 
This word, of especial interest to 
lens-loving Conventiongoers, 
comes straight from Toronto, 
where Rotary will hold its inter- 
national reunion June 21 to 25. 
“Shooting” is, of course, pro- 
hibited in defense areas. Also, all 
film exposed in Canada must be 
developed before leaving the 
country. Otherwise, the lensman 
may blaze away with peacetime 
abandon, posing the family 
against virtually any mountain or 
monument in the broad and 
bright Dominion. Getting wife and 
children to hold still is another 
problem—and hardly Canada’s. 


OF UNCERTAIN SOURCE, 
but of undisputed truth, this squib 
has been making the rounds of the 
Rotary Club publications. In case 
you missed it, here it is: 

Before this war is won some busi- 
nesses will die. Most businessmen, 
however, will live to build again. 
Some soldiers will not get this break. 
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